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Mr. Whitaker Wright’s Captor.—Detec- 
tive-Inspector’ John Willis of the City 
Police, who holds the warrant for the 
arrest of Mr. Whitaker Wright and will 
bring the ex-financier back to England— 
should he be extradited—is one of the 

ounger officers in the detective force. 
Though the total amount of his service 
only tots up to about fourteen years, 
into this short period he has crammed 
as much work as an ordinary police 
officer gets in a lifetime. He has heen 
associated with nearly all the big City 
criminal cases during the last five years. 
One of his greatest coups was the 
discovery and capture at Blackpool of 
Redgrave, the Barnet lease forger, who 
was sentenced to penal servitude a few 
months back; he also engineered the 
prosecution in the recent case of a well- 
known sporting journalist. In appearance 
Inspector Willis is curiously unlike the 
typical detective. Built on the small 
side he looks more like a smart City 
business man than the lantern-jawed, 
iron-mouthed police officer of the novelist 
and the dramatist. 


An Echo of the War—A_ good 
story comes to meas an echo of the 
war. It would seem that in Hamp- 
stead they had a meeting to raise 
funds for the local volunteers. In 
the midst of a crowded meeting one 
well-known burgess arose, who began, 
“ Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed 2 
when he was promptly “ chucked out” by 
some stalwarts who had been provided 
for the purpose of keeping order. In 
other words, Mr. was suspected of 
pro-Boer proclivities ; it would seem, 
however, that he was quite innocent, for it was not until he 
had reached the street in a very ragged and broken condition 
that he was able to demonstrate that he was the most 
loyal of the 
Queen’s_ sub- 
jects, and that 
he had only 
been on the 
eve of asking 
to be allowed 
to lead off the 
subscription 
list with £100. 


Had Him 
There.— There 
is a certain 


kind of barris- 
ter who sticks 
at nothing to 
try and pull 
off a doubtful 


Z client. Itisa 
pleasure when 
this person 


getsa fall. It 
was in a case 
which does not 
matter and it 
was pretty 
obvious that 
the defendant 
would lose. 
Counsel, ac- 
cording to his usual ‘practice, set to work to blacken the 
character of the plaintiff. ‘Are you married or single?’ he 
inquired. “ Married,” was the reply. “And yet at that 
time you were paying attentions to the defendant’s daughter.” 
“J was.” ‘Don’t you think yourself a very depraved man 
to pay attentions to a younggir! when you are married?” 
“Not at all.” ‘Then whata very depraved man you must 
be not to think so.” ‘No more depraved than you.” 
«What do you mean, sir?” thundered the bully. ‘ Why, 
that my wife has been dead five years.” 


ages Fennings 


MISS MURIEL BEAUMONT 


Who is engaged to be married to Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
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A Shakspere Relic. 


INSPECTOR JOHN WILLIS OF THE CITY POLICE 
Who arrested Mr. Whitaker Wright 


Burrells Deepden 
whose son, Mr. 
diamond nearly forty years after it 
from the French regalia. 
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An Unfortunate Family.—Mrs. Adrian 
Hope is taking quite a prominent place 
among fashionable artists, and her 
daughter, Miss Violet Hope, is a really 
attractive girl. It is such a pity that 
her husband’s people have been so un- 
fortunate. Mr. Adrian Hope comes of 
the same once-wealthy family as Lord 
Francis Hope, though the latter, by the 
way, is really a Pelham-Clinton and 
only a Hope on his mother’s side. 
Lord Francis assumed the Hope sur- 
name when he came into the huge 
fortune left by his grandfather, Mr. 
Henry Hope, son of the celebrated 
author of Anastatius, and once owner of 
the beautiful Deepdene. Mr. Adrian 
Hope also inherited something like 
£35,000 a year from his father, and 
when he married his first wife, Lady 
Ida Duff, he was one of the wealthiest 
young men in society. Unfortunate 
speculations in East Africa, however, 
helped to reduce his income, and he is 
now by no means a rich man. The 
present Mrs. Adrian Hope is, of course, 
his second wife, and before her marriage 
was a Miss Scott. 


The Past of Deepdene.—It is not 
generally known that Deepdene once 
belonged to an ancestor of the Duke of 
Norfolk and that it was sold by the 
Howards to the Burrells, whose repre- 
sentative is the present Sir Merrik 
Burrell, the stalwart son-in-law of 
Mr. Winans, the American millionaire. 
Before they bought Deepdene the 
Burrells were wealthy ironmasters who 
smelted the Sussex ore and exported it 
as “pigs” from Shoreham. From the 


e passed by purchase to Anastatius Hoye, 
Henry Hope, bought the famous 


blue 
had been stolen 
Deepdene was once the home 


of a rare collection of Dutch and Italian art. 


A Shaksperean Relic.—An_ interesting Shaksperean 
recently sold at ,Sotheby’s was the 


relic 


armchair made 


from the wood of the mulberry tree planted by Shak- 


spere in New Palace Garden, 


Stratford-on-Avon. The 


pedigree of the chair is unquestionably authentic since its 


history can be 
traced right 
from the time 
of the famous 
tree being cut 
down to the 
present day. 
It formerly 
occupied an 
honoured 
place in the 
«Stratford 
Arms,” Strat- 
ford. When 
the proprietor 
died, in 1845, 
it passed into 
the possession 
of his daugh- 
ter, then to 
that daugh- 
ter’s niece, by 
whom it was 
for some time 
exhibited in 
Sheffield Pub- 
lic Museum, 
Weston Park. 
At the sale at 
Sotheby’s this 
unique _ relic 
was sold for 


£150. 


A SHAKSPEREAN RELIC 


This chair, which was sold for £150 at Sotheby's, was 
made from the famous mulberry tree planted by 


Shakspere in his garden at Stratford-on-Avon 
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Why, Tommy, how you do grow ! 
Yes, auntie; | think they water me too much. Why I’m bathed 
night and morning 


Cunard Smartness.— The old gibes against the Cunard 
Steamship Company have lost their force. They reached 
their climax in the joke which told how a traveller, asking 
for a clean towel, was informed by a steward that he could 
not have one. ‘ But,’’ added the steward, ‘we never lost 
a life.” Since the Atlantic combine came into operation 
the only British company has led the way in studying 
the comfort and convenience of passengers. The 
Cunard Bulletin is a regular institution, this being a 
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From Colorado to Oxford —The first American to 
win one of the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford is a 
graduate of Yale. Mr. Eugene Lehman, who is a 
native of Colorado and is twenty-two years of age, 
has had a most distinguished career at Yale and has 
also studied philosophy at Columbia, where he 
worked as a private tutor. In December last he 
applied to the Governor of Colorado for a nomination 
for the Rhodes Scholarships. It appears that he 
was the third accepted candidate, the other two being 
students from the Jesuit College at Buluwayo. 


Jews and Charity.—If statistics prove any- 
thing London Jews must be the most chati- 
table body of men. Last year £120,000 was 
the amount of the London Jewish charities, 
which is equivalent to nearly 23s. per head of 
the Jewish population of London. Large as 
this amount is, however, it only represents 
the public contributions, so to speak, of the 
London Jews. The Rothschilds alone distri- 
bute among their needy coreligionists more 
than £100,000 every year, and the private 
charities of other less-known Jewish families 
amount to at least half that sum. 


Motors for Poor Men.—It would be interest- 
ing to have an authoritative statement. as to 
the cest of keeping a motor car. Mr. Henry 
Norman in the World’s Work gives elaborate 
and apparently conclusive calculations to prove that the 
net yearly cost of keeping a car for four need not be 
more than £176 a year. On the other hand, several friends 
of mine who are experienced motorists tell me that with 
even the most rigid economy they have found it impossible 
to reduce the keep of a car to less than £500 per annum. 


A City Wedding.—The wedding of the Lord Mayor's 
daughter last week was the first that has taken place in the 
Mansion House for many years. Busy City men are inclined 
to hope that it will be the last. On Tuesday week all roads 
apparently led to the Mansion House, and except for the 
wedding guests Queen Victoria Street was impassable. 
Hansoms and ’buses bound for Liverpool Street were sent 
round by a circuitous route, and the number of missed trains 
must have been quite unexampled—a tribute to the Lord 
Mayor's popularity but a hardship to the man in the cab. 


publication for publishing newsy Marconigrams at 
sea. The Cunard company has gone one better in 
establishing an ocean typewriting branch. A Miss 
Casey is the first of the corps to be appointed. She 
is attached to the Campania and will carry out her 
work at the usual charges. But suppose a popular 
author who sells his fiction by the yard monopolises 
her for the trip—what then ? 


Channel Charges.—Reference to the Channel re- | 
minds me of a curious source of income which some | 
members of the crews enjoy. In rough weather the 
hardy traveller may get into oilskins and give himself 
a more nautical appearance than is worn by any salt 
on board. I think the charge for an oily is excessive 
—Is. for the trip. You can buy one for a few 
shillings. The other day I noticed a passenger hand 
out a florin. “Thank you, sir,’ said the sailor 
smartly and with a salute that would have done 
credit to a man in the royal navy. He offered no 
change and triumphed. The traveller would have 
spoken, but the mariner seized him by the frock and 
tizhtened the little flap that crosses the throat. He 
has, I imagine, missed his vocation. He ought to 
be a London cabman. 


A Valuable Privilege—The following is the abso- 
lutely true text of the closing phrase of a letter of 
thanks addressed to an M.P. who recently obtained 


a post for one of his constituents: « Now that I a 


have got into the right track I hope I shall live 
twenty years so that you may frequently have the 
pleasure of being again useful to me.” 


) My 


XS = 


DURING THE BALL—A DISAPPOINTMENT 


Lady Novelist (in background): Ah! now I shall get a lover's talk for my new novel 
He (peering into Phyllis’s eyes): Dear, is my stye getting any bigger? 


Ee Ais Bare 


Chess by Wire.—The international 
chess match between England and 
America for the cup presented by 
Sir George Newnes resulted in a_vic- 
tory for America by five and a half 
to four and a half points. English chess, on the whole, 
has not been fortunate in the international contests. 
The first match of the series, which was instituted in 
1896, was won by America, and since then England has 
only secured two victories to America’s four, the match in 
1go1 having terminated in a draw of five games each. The 
best {feeling, however, prevails between the chess players 
of the two countries, and there is no doubt that these 
international matches do much to stimulate chess in both 
countries. Pillsbury and Marshall, the two finest players in 
America, happened to be in London when the last match 
was played and met their opponents in the ordinary way 
across the board, but in the eight other games the moves 
were communicated by telegraph. Ina few years one may 
hope to see this match conducted by “ wireless wie.” 


The Oldest Legislator.—Canada is the proud possessor 
of the oldest legislator in the world, On February 19 
Senator David Wark of Fredericktown (New Brunswick) 
entered on his hundredth year. Senator Wark was born 
February 19, 1804, at Londonderry in Ireland. In 1825 he 
emigrated to New Brunswick and in 1842 was elected 
member for that county. In 1867 he was elected to the 


first Senate of Canada, and has held his seat ever since., 


He has, therefore, been a legislator in Parliament for sixty- 
one years, which is a proud record to hold. In spite of his 
great age Senator Wark is hale and hearty. He attends all 
the sittings of the Senate and his only infirmity is a slight 
deafness. ‘It isnot always an unmitigated calamity,” he 
says with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘‘and it never prevents 
my voting.” 


From a German Paper.—Sweet are the uses of advertise- 
ment. The following gem has been found in the pages of a 
prominent German paper: ‘‘ Any person who can prove that 
Messrs. Blank’s chocolate is harmful to health will receive a 
free gift of 1 lb. of the chocolate.” 


CHESS BY WIRE. 
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Ala d’Orsay.—An impeccably-dressed 
gentleman the other day’ when walking 
along Piccadilly felt a movement in his 
pocket, and clapping his hand thereto 
seized the wrist of the thief. He drew 
forth the erring member, and looking at it with supreme 
disgust he released it saying with a grimace of disgust, 
“For Heaven’s sake, my good man, go and wash 
your hands before you put them ina gentleman’s pocket 
again” 


An Awkward Situation—A serious problem has becn 
disturbing the minds of the chamberlains at the Court of 
Vienna. The King of Saxony is shortly to pay a visit to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, and among the Court festivities 
de vigueuwy a gala performance at the Opera came under 
discussion. It was first proposed to give The Huguenots of 
Meyerbeer, but that was considered impossible as the King 
of Saxony is a bigoted Catholic while his subjects are all 
Protestants. Someone suggested Tschaikowsky’s Dame de 
Pique, but as the libretto deals with the elopement of the 
heroine that had to be put aside. Tvistan und Isolde was 
next debated but had to be abandoned; an opera which 
exalted illicit love was deemed too dangerously appropriate. 
In despair the chamberlains looked up the recent lyrical 
successes in Paris, and Charpentier’s Lowise was taken up 
only to be dropped when the unhappy officials realised that 
the opera bore the name of the fugitive Princess Louise. 
Finally the chamberlains decided that opera presented too 
great difficulties and fell back on a ballet. 


For Very Young Men Only.—The dressy man—-who is 
usually youngish and high-collared—may be glad to hear that 
some novelties await him this season. His tailor will endea- 
vour to make him wear a morning coat, buttoned still with 
one button, yet that one button is no longer to be below the 
heart but high up at the neck. He will find that a purple 
tie with full ends will be so much de rigueuy that he bad 
better get one as soon as possible before it changes 
from “fashionable” into common. The patterns of the 
season will be stripy. 


THE CABLE CHESS MATCH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 


This match, which was played at the Cannon Street Hotel on April 4, resulted in a victory for America by 5} points to 44. 


Specially photographed for * The Tatler" by Campbell & Gray 
AMERICA 


There were ten players 


on each side 
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DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
HERR SEETH, THE LION KING AT THE HIPPODROME 


Herr Seeth is a native of Schleswig-Holstein. He has spent his life among lions and has thirty-one of them at the Hippodrome 
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The Clock and the Bird. — Many 
people in Paris have, wondered why the 
great clock of the Ecole Polytechnique 
is always known to the students as 
“ Berzé.” The story of its baptism is 
pretty enough to be retold. Berzélius, the celebrated 
chemist, was one day showing the students an experiment 
with unbreathable gases. To demonstrate the lesson he 
took a little bird 
and put it under a 
bell into which he 
introduced the me- 
phitic fumes. The 
students begged the 
life of the little bird 
and it was set at 
liberty. On _ the 
next _ half-holiday 
when the students 
were hurrying back, 
already lat2, what 
was their .surprise 
on looking anxiously 


up at the great 
clock, whose accus- 
ing hands would 


mean their punish- 
ment, to see a little 
bird perched on the 
minute hand and 
thus obstructing its 


advance until the 
last student had 
. passed the gate. Se 
3 non é& vevo é ben 
Ss trovato. 
= 
Le 
a | A Pious Fraud. 


fil 


—A delightful 
story characteristic 
of true peasant cun- 
ning comes from 
Brittany. A pea- 
sant, litigious as all 
Bretons and Nor- 
mans are, had gone 


to law . with a 
neighbour, and in 
conversation with 


his lawyer suggested 
sending a couple of 
fine ducks to the 
magistrate who was 
to try the case. 
‘«‘ For heaven’s sake 
don’t dream of such 
a thing,’ said the 
horrified lawyer, ‘it 
would certainly lose you the case.’ The case was heard 
and the decision given in our friend’s favour, who turned 
with a triumphant grin to his lawyer and said, “T did 
send those ducks.’ The lawyer looked at him in dumb 
amazement, which turned to irrepressible admiration when 
the peasant continued, ‘‘ but I sent them in my neighbour’s 
name.” 


Monsieur: | carry my love for you to the 
verge of distraction 
Mademoiselle: Then drop it over 


The Virtue of Consistency. -- A league against the 
wearing of birds’ feathers has been started at Rouen by 
Madame Roberty in imitation of the same movement over 
here. The members pledge themselves not to wear any 
feathers ‘because it is women’s hats which make men 
cruel towards the harmless birds.” It is a very pretty 
sentiment, but to be logical the ladies should equally refuse 
to wear furs, gloves, boots, pearls, and silk, for surely the 
birds are not more harmless than sable-martens and ermines. 


The Mystic Number Thirteen.—The method by which books 
in the reading-room in the British Museum are checked 
every night is very simple and very thorough. Thirteen 
cases are assigned to a man, whose business it is at the end 
of the day to see if the books are in their places. He comes 
to know the contents of his shelves so thoroughly, though 
there are thousands of volumes in his charge, that he can 
‘spot’ at once if a book has been removed. Then he wants 
to know the reason why, 


Building an Airship. 
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The Diamond Queen.—One of the 
most remarkable women in America, 
Mrs. Theresa Lynch, died the other 
day at the age of seventy-four. She 
was known as ‘ The Diamond Queen,” 
and was considered the greatest living expert in dia- 
monds, It was born in her, for when she was quite a 
child she bought a diamond ring for $30 and was soundly 
scolded by her father for wasting her money. But the girl 
sold the ring at a handsome profit, and from that time she 
bought and sold diamonds till she died. Nothing was 
allowed to interfere with her business; every day saw her 
behind the counter, either selling or watching her salesmen 
with the closest attention. She made and lost two large 
fortunes—one in the Chicago fire, the other in the collapse 
of a New York speculating ‘‘ boom ’’— but her private busi- 
ness went on all the same. Fortunately for her six children 
she had remade a third 
“pile’’ of large size before 
she died. 


The G.P.O. Again.—A 
correspondent informs me 
that he has just received 
a post card dated 1900. 
It is naturally in a some- 
what soiled condition but 
otherwise uninjured. It 
was sent out in the S.W. 
district to an address in 
the same neighbourhood. 
The marvel is where it can 
have been during three 
whole years. Probably, 
however, the explanation 
is the same asin a case 
where the G.P.O. decided 
to make some alterations 
in a wall letter box. 
Then it was discovered 
that there was an un- 
suspected ledge on which 
rested an old letter. The post mark showed that it had 
lain there for fifteen years. Probably the post card fell into 
some such trap and then after three years was accidentally 
knocked out by another letter. 


Reforming the Lords 


[A lady of title complains that young 
men in society cannot write a decent 
letter or even spell correctly.] 


Orthogerafy it puzzels me, 
If I’m korrect ’tis by a flook, 


I canot spel for, sad to tel, 
Iam a dook! 


I never lerned, indede we sperned 
At Eton such dull tasks as these ; 

The only rool we had at scool 
Was “as you plees.” 


At Christchurch too I got my blew, 
But stil my lerning was but slite, 

I stroaked our bote but e’en a note 
I could not rite ! 


Ah! ’twas a chrime my preshus time 
In sports and pastimes to employ, 

But you shall see my son will be 
A Bored Scool boy ? 


Many Happy Returns to—A4 pril 15; Lady Buckinghamshire ; 
Cardinal Vaughan, 1832; Lord Wolmer, 1887; Myr. Henry 
James, 1843. April 16: Lord Granby, 1852; Lord Ebrington, 
1854, April 17: Mrs. Walford; Lord Henley, 1849; Lord 
Grimston, 1880; Lord Alan Percy, 1880; Lord Carlton, 1892 ; 
General Sir F. Forestier-Walker, 1844. April 18: Lord Lindsa”, 
1832; Lord Stamford, 1850; Lord Seafield, 1876; Lord Lanes- 
borough, 1839. April 19: Lord Cork, 1829; Lord Boringdon, 
1877; Lord Bellew, 1855 ; Lord George Loftus, 1854. April 20: 
Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg; King Charles of Roumania, 
1839, Lord Templetown, 1853 ; Lord Clarina, 1837. Aprils21: 
Lady Burdett-Coutts ; Mrs. Arthur Lewis (Kate Terry); Lord 
Moore, 1884. 


Campbeli & Gray 
BUILDING THE NEW 1903 AIRSHIP AT MESSRS. SPENCER'S 


The motor by which it is propelled will develop 24 h.p. 
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Jack and Jill 


in Sil- 


| 


houette. 


Peek andl went up the hill, 
nf fiteh a pal of wali; 


U, Tack got and home che laol; | 
Osfast-as fe could Caper, 


Sack i dow anol bioke fs CRown ; 
Mid Sill come (Tinlling after i 


Jul came om, ang she did gu 
Yo see Nhe pape plaste, 


Went f bed te mend his head! 

A 
| Wf “um 2% anol Lowy Aaher". 
| os | Diets veredl, diol whip Fer next 
For causing Jack's cusaster | 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS 


A FRIVOLOUS SKETCH. 


eM Smith?s compliments to Miss 
Brown, and he would be obliged to 
her if she kept her hens out of his garden.” 
%& Miss Browns compliments to Mr. 


Smith, and she would be obliged to him tf 


he kept his garden gate shut as she could 
not afford to engage a walking governess 
for her hens.” 

Relations were decidedly strained between 
Mr. Smith and Miss Brown, 

They lived next door to each other in a 
row of suburban villas and were only on 
sufficient speaking terms to admit of their 
carrying on hostilities with an assiduity worthy 
of a better cause. 

They were among the oldest inhabitants 
of the terrace. 

Miss Brown had come first—some fifteen 
years previously—and Mr. Smith in the 
following spring. They had met at a tea 
party at the Campions in No. Io, had been 
duly introduced, and it had been clearly a 
They had 


glared at each other, bowed with great 


case of animosity at first sight. 


hauteur, lost their tempers hopelessly over 
whist, and 

Parted with words of high disdain, 

Since when they had used no other. 

When the terrace wanted to say, “In the 
millennium” or ‘‘ When there are two moons 
in the sky,” it always said instead, “ When 
Mr. Smith and Miss Brown make it up.” 

The beauty of it was that they were on 
fairly good terms with everybody else—indeed, 
I might say very good terms, only Mr, Smith 
got crusty at times; and they were rather 
afraid of Miss Brown—more, indeed, of her 
expression than of her tongue. All human 
happiness appeared to have died out of her 
face and a humorous sarcasm to have alone 
survived from its ashes. 

The children took her differently, however, 
and all the contusions and scratches turned 
in at the little gate of No. 1 to be condoled 
with and “amended ”—as far as possible. 

« Miss Brown's compliments to Mr. 
Smith, and if he did not at once see to the 
clearing of his gutter” (Mr. Smith was his 
own landlord as was also Miss Brown, both 
having bought their houses on a lease | 
“ she would be obliged to send in a plumber 
at his expense.” 

“Mr. Smith's compliments to Miss 
Brown, and if she attempted to send in 
workmen he would prosecute her.” 

Miss Brown was rather poor. She kept 
no servant, but a lively old charwoman came 
in for a couple of hours every day “to set 
things straight,” as she said, and also to act 


as bearer in the constant interchange of such 
civilities as have been mentioned. 

All the little gardens in the terrace were 
beautifully kept, but those of Miss Brown and 
Mr. Smith were what the charwoman descrited 
as the “pinkiest” of all. Mr. Smith had a 
grass-mower and Miss Brown hadn’t, What 
more simple than for Miss Brown to turn into 
No. 2 for the loan of Mr. Smith’s? But, 
needless to relate, she would have “seen her- 
self far enough” before ever she would have 
set foot within its precincts, and trudged off 
regularly to No, to for the Campions’s every 
time her garden required it. And when old 
Mr. Turner of No. 3 ventured mildly to suggest 
to Mr. Smith (with the most innocent face 
imaginable) the propriety of accommodating 
his next-door neighbour he was rewarded for 
his pains by a volley of language so decidedly 
unparliamentary that the terrace was in 
ecstasies for a week after. 

There was considerable jealousy between 
Nos. I over the products of their 
respective flower beds, and when on one 
occasion Miss Brown’s tulips flowered a week 
before his own Mr. Smith was quite unbear- 
able for fully a fortnight. 

They had quarrelled so constantly and for 
so long that the terrace would have felt “ quite 
off its chump” (as Mr. Turner gracefully put 
it) if they had buried the hatchet and 
agreed to smoke the calumet instead ; but, 


and 2 


indeed, there was: not the slightest question 
of that. 

“My. Smith's compliments to Miss 
Brown, and if she did not cut the branch off 
her sycamore tree overhanging his gardex 
and blighting his plum tree he would cer- 
tainly remove it himself.” 

“Miss Browns compliments to Mr. 
Smith, and if he presumed to interfere with 
her trees she would know how to deal with 
him.” 

Shortly after this exchange of amenities 
the terrace was scandalised by Miss Brown 
marching right through the village tugging 
along Mr. Smith’s pig by an old silk ribbon 
and landing it triumphantly in the police 
barracks in spite of the remonstrances of the 
constable in charge. 

This was on Thursday evening. The 
terrace awaited the reciprocation with bated 
breath. 

Friday passed, Saturday, and Sunday 


morning, without sight or sound of either. 


The congregation flocked to church, and 
as the terrace turned into its several pews it 
noted with deepening surprise that Nos. 1 
and 2 were conspicuous by their absence, 


@ 
Vo 


By 


L. Oulton. 


“Your prayers are desired for John 
Smith, who is sick and weak.” 

A thrill went through the members ; there 
Mr. Smith ill! And 
what of Miss Brown—was she ill, too ? 

They all called at No. 2 on the way back 
and anxiously questioned the deaf old servant. 

Yes. . Her Typhoid 
fever. He was fighting for his life. Miss 
(Miss Brown !) 
She never left him night or day. 


was almost a gasp. 


master was ill. 


Brown was nursing him. 


The terrace felt its legs growing weak, 
especially about the knees, and looked round 
the sky for a blue moon or some other such 
aid to its perplexity. In vain. 

Next day they called again, and the next, 
and the next. He was On 
Thursday he died. 

“He passed away quite peacefully,” said 
Dr. Jones, “with Miss Brown beside him 
holding his hand.” 

“But ! Dr. Jones !” 

“ She was his wife.” 


sinking fast. 


“Z “X 


“Titled Tyrants” 


[A resolution has been introduced in the 
Texas Senate which proposes to tax all ‘‘ dukes, 
counts, and lords, real or fraudulent,” with a 
view to protecting the young women of Texas- 
—Daily Paper.) 


We are told that at last 
A law has been passed 
By the Texicans likely to vex 
Those counts, dukes, or lords, 
Whether real or frauds, 
Who attempt to “commando” the sex. 


For, sad to relate, 
Though each girl in the state 
Miss no chance of becoming “ my Iady,’” 
She is apt to discover 
When wed to her lover 
That his claims to a title are shady. 


Until recently hordes 
OF soi-disant lords 
Have made quite a “corner” in matches 
But now to the girl 
Who is sought by an earl 
A distinct disadvantage attaches. 


For peers who decide 
On some Texican bride 
Must pay an exorbitant tax, 
And straightway unfold 
The extent of that gold 
The impostor co frequently lacks. 
IN, ARS (Gy 
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“My Lady Molly” Challenging Her own Lover. 


W.& L. Downey, Ebury Street 
MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE AS “LADY MOLLY MARTINGALE” -AT TERRY'S THEATRE 


This picture shows Miss Arundale in the clothes of her lover, Harry Romney, which she has donned in order “to marry’’ the girl singled out for him by his father. She 
challenges Romney, who does not recognise her 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ow that the preliminary regulations for 
the international professional match 
between England and Scotland have been 
arranged, speculation is rife as to the com- 
position of the teams of twelve a side. As in 
the amateur international the committees will 
have little difficulty in selecting the first five 
or six on each side, but with the filling of 
the remaining places trouble is sure to be 
experienced. 


Ne only are the claims of many players 
nearly equal, but there is this addi- 
tional consideration in the professionals’ 
match that inclusion or omission means much 
more to a professional than it does to an 
amateur. The committees doubtless, will be 
guided very largely by the position players 
have taken in recent championships, but 
they will not forget, as the international is 
played by matches, to pay due regard to the 
match-playing qualities of all likely men 
irrespective of their scoring records. 


Fa England the team will probably be 
selected from the following: Harry 
Vardon (captain), J. H. Taylor, T. Vardon, 
Rowland Jones, E. Ray, J. Rowe, T. G. 
Renouf, J. Sherlock, T. Williamson, ‘T. Yeo- 
man, W. G. Toogood, G,. Pulford, Philip 
Wynne, W. G. Gaudin, and W. Aveston ; 
while Scotland has the choice of A. Herd 
(captain), J. Braid, A. Kirkaldy, J. Kinnell, 
J. White, W. Park, B. Sayers, W. Auchter- 
lonie, A. Simpson, A. H. Scott, D. Herd, 
W. Fernie, C. R. Smith, P. Paxton, P. M’Ewan, 
and P. Rainford. 


(ey: paper there is little to choose between 
teams picked fiom these names, but 
the greater experience of the Scotsmen, 
especially in match play, will probably turn 
the scale in their favour. Apart from the 
championship the match itself will be worth 
going to Prestwick to see. Never before has 


J. H. TAYLOR 
Open champion, 1894-95, 1900 


the crdme de la créme of professional golf 
engaged in such a tournament, and spectators 
will have a unique exhibition of match play, 
the ancient and true form of golf. 


here have been various proposals of 
recent years to introduce match play 
into some part of the open championship, 
which is now decided by four monotonous 
rounds of the card and pencil game, and 
perhaps the interest which the international 
match is sure to promote in match play 
may have the effect of inducing the 
authorities to give some of the proposed 
schemes.a trial. 


We are by no means in favour of 

eliminating stroke play altogether 
from the open event as some propose, 
because no man 
who is not an adept 
at both forms of the 
game has much 
right to the title of 
champion ; but the proposal to make the 
competitors play thirty-six holes the first 
day by stroke play to qualify for a match- 
play tournament on the succeeding days 
has been criticised on the ground that a 
single misfortune at any one of the thirty- 
six qualifying holes might throw one of 
the best men out. 


ut provided that the stroke play was 
made over thirty-six holes, and the 
number of players allowed to qualify was 
made sixteen, it would be a very bad hole 
indeed, or even two very bad holes, that 
would throw out any player of championship 
class from the first sixteen. Even if a player 
only gained the sixteenth place he would be 
as eligible for the final match play as the man 
who was first. 


Lis the open championship were decided 

under these conditions it would aftord 
an excellent test of both forms 
of the game and would provide 
a much more interesting compe- 
tition both for the players and 
spectators. Such an arrangement 
would also take very little longer 
time than is required at present, 
but the time argument is now of 
little account since the profes- 
sionals who attend the champion- 
ship all get at least a week for the 
meeting. 


H. Taylor’s grand exhibition at 

Bournemouth the other day 
in the tournament promoted by the 
corporation shows that his hand has 
lost nothing of its cunning. Indeed, 
he probably never played a better 
short game in his life, and that is 
saying a gooddeal. It is of interest 
to know that Taylor has now 
taken to the rubber-cored ball, 
not because he has changed his 
opinion that the gutty is the 
more difficult to play with, and 
therefore, in his opinion, the better 
ball for championship play, but 
because other professionals are 
using the new ball and he is 
compelled to play with it in self- 
defence. 


go 


By Garden G. 
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Smith. 


pee story we gave a fortnight ago of the 

Prince’s Club horse, Billy, which snuffed 
up a “Haskell” the other day on Mitcham 
Common, does not appear to have met with 


JACK WHITE 


Professional to the Sunningdale Golf Club 


that credence which we had a right to expect. 
Doubts have been cast not on the dona fides 
of the eye-witnesses of the occurrence but 
upon the possibility of any horse’s nostril 
secreting a golf ball, and it was freely sug- 
gested that the gentlemen concerned must 
have been the victims of an optical delusion 
and that the ball must have ‘dropped from 
the horse’s head-gear or collar. 
M: Mallaby Deeley, however, has given 
practical demonstration to unbelievers 
of the possibility of the occurrence by insert- 
ing Haskell balls repeatedly in Billy’s nostril, 
which the animal ejected precisely as he did 
when Mr. Mallaby Deeley’s ball entered its 
nose on the historic occasion in question. 


bes all, stranger things, or at least things 

as strange, have happened to golf balls 
before now. We have seen a ball impaled 
on the point of a rush at Westward Ho! We 
have also been shown a ball cut exactly in 
half, the result of being driven on to the edge 
of ascythe held by the greenkeeper. A ball 
has been played into the breast pocket of a 
spectator without his being aware of it and 
into the coat-tail pocket of a Scottish judge 
who was far from being in the same blissful 
state of ignorance. Balls have lodged in 
birds’ nests, killed larks and rabbits, collided 
in mid air, and a hundred other things the 
odds against any of which would be at least 


a million to one. 

S° is it with the horse and the Haskell, 
The like will probably never happen 

again; but it did happen, and the incident 

certainly deserves a place in any catalogue 

that may be made of remarkable happenings 

at golf. 
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A Novel Kind 
of Drawing .— 
Pictures drawn 
entirely on the 
typewriter are 
somewhat of a 
novelty. The 
execution of such 
a picture as that 
reproduced here 
is so difficult and 
tedious an opera- 
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to be neglected. 


tion that one [“} 
cannot be sur- PF 
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be executed has 
been placed in 
the typewriter it 
is necessary, in 
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THIS" SKETCH OF THE GREAT WHEEL WAS DRAWN ON AN ORDINARY 


TYPEWRITER 


order to make the lines and curves, to move the paper in 
various directions according to the slope or angle at which 
the next stroke has to be placed. In the picture of the 
Great Wheel, where so many straight lines occur, most of 
the work is done by the aid of the under score, but the 
ornaments below and the shrubs and trees are chiefly 
composed of innumerable parentheses and capital O’s. 


Motor Racing in Ireland.—It is quite possible that the 
King’s visit to Ireland may coincide with the race for the 
Gordon Bennett Cup. His 
5 Majesty, it is well known, 

Hysterics takes a considerable interest 

[A contemporary tells us that in motor racing. Irish 
medical evidence shows that the people are, of course, looking 
English nation is rapidly becoming forward to the event with 
agile Ua it much excitement, for motor 
Doctors who make it their task racing with its accompany- 

Now to observe us ing dangers appeal keenly to 
Will, if the question we ask, the Celtic nature, though 

Say we ate nervous. perhaps the fact that the 


Little things put us in such race is now legalised will 


Great_Wheel 


~ 


Great trepidation, 
Surely it’s plain we’ve too much 
Imagination, 


deprive it of some share of 
its popularity. A big motor 
race is being organised in 


the south in connection 
with the Cork Exhibition, 
which will be opened again 
during the coming season, 
so that motor racing is likely 
to catch on considerably in 
Ireland this year. 


The Health of Motor 
Drivers.—The latest addition 
; to the list of motoring 
casualties at Nice, where a driver lost his head and 
let the machine go over a parapet, suggests that motor 
drivers should be men of the soundest physical health 
and entirely devoid of nerves. A nervous man or a person 
not in the best of health is apt to lose his head when going 
along a road at fifty or sixty miles an hour, when a bad 
Smash-up may result. A motor driver should have to pass 
an examination by a doctor qualifying him as fit to under- 
take duties that require an absolutely sound constitution. 


We're in a terrible state, 
Just “on the border,” 

Needing a general great 
Lunacy order! 


Yes, we must surely be near 
Losing our noddle 

If we can swallow such sheer 
Absolute twaddfe ! 
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Irish Golf.— 
Everything in 
Ireland is boom- 
ing just now, 
from a popular 
land purchase scheme to golf. Lord Dudley has done 
a great deal to promote the popularity of golf in the 
Emerald Isle and organised a number of important 
matches, which were played at Dublin last week. These 
matches attract a host of golfers to Ireland, and in this 
manner the game tends to develop the tourist traffic of the 
country as it has done in other places. There can be no 
more enjoyable place than Dublin for a golfer to spend a 
few weeks with such first-rate links at hand as Portmarnock 
and Dollymount. 


Sketching by Typewriter. 


Flying Jack.—There is no person better known to the 
omnibus drivers in London than Flying Jack, a somewhat 
reckless but skilful jehu who handles the reins of an omnibus 
plying between Piccadilly and Hammersmith. When Flying 
Jack comes along the other drivers respectfully make 
room, for he has a distinct objection himself to make 
room for anyone or slacken the speed at 
which he drives. Flying Jack has never had 
a smash-up, for his driving is marvellously 
skilful, and nothing but a policeman would 
stop him except at recognised halting places. 


Queen’s Views on Cigarettes.—Now that so 
many English ladies in imitation of their 
foreign and American sisters have taken to 
smoking cigarettes regularly both after dinner 
and at other times it may be interesting to know 
what the Queen thinks of it. It was during 
a discussion among the. ladies of the Court 
whether their sex ought to smoke or not that 
one of them appealed to her Majesty on the 
subject. The Queen said, ‘‘ I have noticed that 
men who smoke very much say that they 
cannot leave it off and are slaves of the habit. 
It seems to me extraordinary that the very 
women who are most anxious to free themselves from all 
old-fashioned custcms should deliberately make themselves 
slaves to a new one.” 
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THE MEMORIAL TO LORD ROBERTS'S SON IN WELLINGTON BARRACKS 


Lieutenant Roberts, who was killed at the battle of Colenso while gallantly 
attempting to rescue our guns, was awarded the V.C. after his death 
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pNe the poet has said in lines that I quoted rather 
recently :— 

In the spring the wild Albanian goes to shoot or to be shot, 

In the spring the lavish Lipton gets himself another yacht; 

In the spring our slow existence seems to have a cheerful meaning— 

In the spring a housewife’s fancy sadly turns to thoughts of cleaning, 


The flowering broom may fail, but the scouring broom is a 
hardy annual. The season may miss its charm but not its 
charwoman. Once in the year, at least, do we shake off 
the dust of the world and stand forth clean as far as 
atmospheric conditions will permit. 


if is natural that spring should be the season for cleaning 

up. Winter is the time for fires, and fires make dust 
and ashes as well as heat. In summer we want to have our 
doors and windows open to the air unless the summer is 
like the last one. Hence we do not wish to be frowsy and 
musty and close, shut up in dusty warmth. The good 
old sun will take care of us (except in the kitchen). We 
must make the interior of our houses as fresh and pleasant 
as the spring air. 


if it a fancy to think that the spring cleaning is the material 

counterpart of the ‘réligious Lent? It is certainly a 
penance in which married couples repent in dust—much 
dust -and soapsuds. Meals are scanty, irregular, and 
savourless. The householder, or even the flatholder, wander- 
ing about his once-familiar dwelling does involuntary 
obeisance over unsuspected steps and casual pails, and calls 
upon his gods with fervour. Everywhere the air steams 
with inexpensive soap; everywhere furniture is shrouded out 
of recognition in sheets, books and music are shuffled in a 
heap to be dealt out in a long game of patience when dusted, 
and the foundations of the earth are broken up and the 
ancient landmarks removed. 


ye first the dwelling is simply chaos. The mere man 

takes the nearest hat and flees to his club. Itisa 
base flight, but what else is he to do? His zealous efforts 
to help are met with contumely and scorn; he only stumbles 
over pails of suds and sends a deluge swashing over the 
floor, or checks the conquering progress of cleaning by 
trying to rescue books or papers. It is best to resign the 
struggle and to fly to a refuge among friends till the tempest 
passes. Secure in the smoking-room he may wait for the 
end that will come—he cannot say when. In the smoking- 
room, however, he can “say when,” and does. 


Gey as he comes home he notices the first timid 

beginnings of order. It may be doubtful, precarious, 
like the first crocus and the early primroses. The frost or 
the housemaid may nip the tender growth, the wind or the 
charwoman may lay it low. Still, chaos has receded from 
a room or part of a room. The far-from-white sheets have 
melted from sofas and cabinets, pictures dawn on the wall, 
and the whitewash or new-cleaned paper shines down like a 
new heaven on the beaten carpet. The spring cleaning 
advances like the spring. Room after room comes out in 
symmetrical beauty (such as it has), with the chairs 
mathematically dividing the wall space and the centre of 
the large table exactly under the plaster rose of the chande- 
lier. And in the joy of finding some indispensable things 
that he had thought lost for ever the householder forgets his 
grief for many superfluous matters that he loved and has 
lost for ever. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


ie is a pity that we cannot have a spring cleaning of our 

minds, private and public. Think what it would mean 
if we could swe2p out periodically old prejudices, old useless 
habits (bad habits are probably not to be got rid of), old 
tricks of thought or speech. If our War Office magnates 
could clear the office dust out of their eyes and what they 
regard as their brains and hearts we should not feel such a 
pressing desire to clear the set of them out altogether. The 
spring cleaning forces every bit of lumber or waste paper to 
give an account of itself. It is in the way; is it to be kept, 
and if so, why? A letter has been answered or is now too 
old to answer. Copy the address into a book and away 
with the epistle. There may be something you thought 
you would like to keep in the letter, but looking at it again 
it is superfluous, Away with it! It only serves to take up 
room and gather dust and microbes. 


Pees we may hope for a spring cleaning of our public 

libraries. What tons of absolutely superfluous litera- 
ture—or rather books—-they contain. The British Museum 
is choking like one of its own habitués in the dust of endless 
valueless printed matter. Yet no general destruction can 
be made because it is impossible to say whether some 
obscure little novel or poem—to take the least permanent 
of works—may not be important for some historian or 
essayist of the future. Of course we cannot say positively. 
Some of our few glimpses of Shakspere are gleaned from 
among very worthless chaff and stubble. But in the deluge 
of printed books overflowing the land it is practically certain 
that very many will never have any historical or critical 
value. Very often a book on some subject is known to be 
inferior in every way to the standard work on that subject 
which has superseded it. Why keep a copy of the inferior 
work ? 


6 PEs is much to be said for the Caliph Omar if he did 

burn the library of Alexandria. I believe as a matter 
of fact he did not, but if some of it was precious much 
of it must have been mere learned lumber. We might have 
recovered some Sappho, some Sophocles, some Livy, but 
more probably we should have had more fathers or more 
of those we know already. There is quite enough of them 
as it is. They would not probably clear up the obscurities 
of the first years of Christianity, and they might add to the 
hurly-burly of the later times of controversy. 


When spring at last is queening 
And birds their feathers preening, 
A broom and brimming bucket let us swing; 
We all must go a-cleaning, 
A-cleaning, a-cleaning, 
We have to go a-cleaning in the spring! 


No longer weakly leaning 
On prejudice unmeaning, 
We'll think and speak afresh on everything; 
For now we go a-cleaning, 
A-cleaning, a-cleaning, 
Yes, now we go a-cleaning in the spring! 


Philistines overweening, 
Beware of intervening, 
The broom to you is deadly as the sling ; 
Escape before the cleaning, 
‘The cleaning, the cleaning . 
Of dust and dunce and dullard in the spring! 
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The Coming Picture Shows—Our Best-known Art Critic. 
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Copyright of ‘* The Tatler” 
Mr. Marion Spielmann, who has for many years been the editor and is now also the proprietor of the ‘‘Magazine of Art,” has long been recognised as 
one of our most prominent art critics associated with a great number of journals. He has also written many books on art subjects, and is a specialist on 
the history of ‘‘Punch” and on the life of Thackeray 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of “ Miriam Rozella,” ‘“* Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HURRAH FOR THE ROAD. 


“fhe family gathering at which Colley Ambler proceeded to explain 
how in the present emergency the bull was to be taken by 
the horns was something in the nature of a conspiracy. Of those 
assembled only two were unacquainted with the plan he was about 
to propose—Nell and her father. It had been discussed privately by 
all the others, and care was exercised to keep it from the knowledge 
of David. Steps had been taken to put the idea into execution in 
the event of its obtaining his sanction, for despite his occasional 
lapses of memory he was recognised as the head of the family whose 
vote would be regarded as supreme. The specialist who had 
attended David had been privately consulted and he hailed the plan 
as affording David the best chance of recovery. The doctor who 
attended Nell had also given the plan his unqualified approval, 

“Friends, Romans,*and countrymen,” said Colley, ‘in other 
words, dear old pals and relations, we are all agreed that things are 
about as bad as can be and that unless something is done, and done 
quickly, they are more likely than not to get worse.” With this 
commencement he looked around for support. 

“Agreed, agreed,” they said. Only David and Nell were 
silent. 

“] have been at some pains,” proceeded Colley, “to ascertain 
the state of the treasury, and I think I am correct in stating that if 
our purses were emptied upon the festive board—I mean the supper 
table—the tot-up would not amount to £15. If-any of my dear old 
pals have doubts upon the subject let him speak, for him have I 
offended.” They allsmiled. “Here’s Susan. For how long, dear 
sister mine, can you furnish the commissariat ?” 

“ About a week,” she replied. 

David looked up; his attention was fully aroused and he drew 
Nell’s form closer to his breast. 

“ That tells its own tale,” said Colley. ‘‘A more careful house- 
keeper than Susan does not exist. She has pinched, and pared, and 
provided, and this is the result—a week’s provender for the poor old 
Amblers. 1 do not say it ina despairing tone, for there is a silver 
lining to the cloud and that silver lining may spread till the sky is 
filled with sunlight to the general joy of the whole table. If some 
future historian were to write the story of the Ambler family he 
would, I hope, be able to record that in this extremity the Amblers 
one and all took heart of grace and with characteristic courage and 
undaunted spirit "—he thumped his breast and cast a covert glance 
at David-—“ determined to be up and doing, to be no longer depen- 
dent upon purblind theatrical managers but to become theatrical 
managers themselves. Why should we not? Are we not a complete 
company in ourselves? Are we not all prepared either to take the 
lead or to carry on a banner? Can we dance, can we sing, are we 
not brimming over with comedy, do we not understand the legitimate, 
can we not speak blank verse, are we too proud to play farce or 
burlesque, have we not won applause wherever we have appeared ; 
should. we quarrel about parts when we are all working for the 
general good?” He stopped suddenly and turned to Nell. “ Are 
you feeling any better, Nell dear?” 

“Oh yes, Uncle Colley,” she answered eagerly. “Go on; do 
go on.” : 

“But we want to see the roses in your cheeks, dear,” he said 
tenderly and left the table a moment to kiss her. “A few weeks 
in the country with no parts to learn would bring them back again, 
etry 

She did not answer. A few weeks in the country with no parts to 
learn. How was that possible after what he had said about their 
poverty ? 

‘“‘That’s what the doctor says,” he continued. ‘Fresh air and 
plenty of it ; rides through country lanes and country woods ; butter- 
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cups and daisies, spring flowers blooming, summer breezes beginning 
to blow, and hey, ninny nonney, there you are, your dear, blithe 
self again!” A flush in the sweet young face quickly dying away 
and then that face hidden on her father’s breast. 

“ Colley |” cried David. 

“ All right, David,” said Colley, “I am only repeating what the 
doctor says, and I’ve something more to say that will be as good as 
open sesame.” He returned to the table muttering, “T must be 
cruel’ only to be kind,” and then went on with his address. Os 
course we can’t take a theatre, but perhaps some of you will tell me 
why we shouldn’t take a caravan?” As all except David and Nell 
knew what was coming no one asked for an explanation, “ Yes, a 
caravan consisting of two roomy vans, one a living van the other 
a performing van, carrying the scenery, wardrobe, and what-not, and 
stopping at villages and every convenient pitch to give our show. 
What is there against it? A come down? It is not a come-down 
when health is in question and our living to get. The dignity of the 
drama? Pooh! ‘There’s nothing derogatory in it, and people would 
be all the better for the entertainment we should give them. Under- 
stand, David, nothing will be done without your consent.” 

“ ] understand and I thank you,” said David, and their hearts 
throbbed quickly at the dignity of his voice, although at the same 
time, his own heart throbbing with love for his child, there was a 
touch of despair in it, “ but you are telling us a fairy tale.” 

“Tam not, David, 1am not. I should be, indeed, an unloving 
brother if I raised hopes only to dash them down. Now listen. I 
have a secret to reveal. Having in my mind what ! have lamely 
endeavoured to express I went to the pickle merchant who jhas been 
trying for a long time past to purchase the lease of this house. We 
have turned a deaf ear to his offers because we loved the old house 
and were more than loth to leave it. But when needs must, you 
know. And after all we do not lose our home, for wherever we are, 
being together, that is home. What say you, brothers and sisters 
mine?” 

“You are right, Colley,” they replied, and though regret was in 
their hearts hope also reigned there. 

“So to the pickle merchant I went,” said Colley, feeling now 
fairly afloat and that his cause was gained, “and artfully manceuvred, 
hinting at other offers, and saying that we intended to sell to the 
highest bidder. Dear old pals, I worked the oracle so cleverly that 
he offered a thousand pounds for the lease.” He gave them time to 
recover their breath, for this was a secret he had kept to himself, 
dearly loving a dramatic situation. “A thousand pounds ! whe 
repeated. ‘What could we do with a thousand pounds? We 
could buy the earth! But we can do better than that. We can buy 
our caravan, we can buy a fit-up, we can buy two smart horses”— 
Nell clapped her hands, her eyes shining with delight, and the loving 
conspirators knew that the cause was won—‘“and still have more 
than half the thousand pounds left. I’ve gone into the matter and 
I know what I’m talking about. But we can buy something even 
better than all this, and that is health and strength for our dear 
fairy Nell. The weather oracles say that we are going to have a 
glorious spring and summer ; and in about a month or so Il with 
my mind’s eye, Horatio, see jogging along the country lanes the 
merriest, happiest troupe of travelling comedians that ever tasted 
sweet air. That is, if we are all agreed ; for this is a matter in which 
there must be a unanimous vote one way or the other. Brother 
David, you are the first ; we follow your lad.” 

‘What do you say, Nell?” asked David. 

“Oh, father, it would be beautiful, beautiful, beautiful !” 

“ You wish it, dear ?” 

“ With all my heart. Listen how it’s beating.” 

“Dear child !. I think, too, it would be a wise thing to do.” 

“ Let’s put it to the vote,” said Colley. ‘All those in favour of 
the motion will signify it in the usual way.” 
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A PORTRAIT BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


Recently on exhibition at the Photographic Salon in the Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian Hall 
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But not one hand was held up until David’s was raised. Nell 
gave a scream of delight and held up hers, and all the Amblers 
waved hands and arms in a flutter of joyous excitement. 

“ Houp-la !” cried Colley. “Carried unanimously with three 
times three !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ONCE MORE THE SUMMERTIME. 


Neve had the Amblers passed a month of such bustle and excite- 

ment as that which followed the momentous decision. Keen 
was their regret at leaving the old homestead, endeared to one and 
all by the pleasantest memories, but their regret was overbalanced by 
the hope which animated them that the new life upon which they 
were about to enter would be the means of restoring David to perfect 
health. His power of memory regained their most cherished dream 
seemed likely to be realised. Once more might he take up the mantle 
which had fallen from his shoulders ; once more might he step into 
the front rank of the profession and become again the popular idol. 
Already there were signs of this awakening. Not one of the family 
entered with greater zest into the necessary preparation and plans for 
the future. He undertook the selection of the 7éfertoire, the casting 
of the pieces, the modelling of the simple scenery they were to carry 
with them, and the drawing out of the announcements and bills of 
the play. Looking over the casts he had written they were delighted 
to see that he had set himself down for some of the principal parts, 
and their eyes sparkled when they heard him rehearsing with Nell 
as the prompter. His voice was no less noble, his gestures no less 
impressive and natural than in the year of his triumphs before Nell 
was born. He seemed, indeed, to have emerged from the lethargic 
state which they had feared was permanent and incurable. The 
most powerful factor in this brighter and more healthful mood lay in 
the loving hold which Nell had upon his heart. She and he were 
now inseparable, and Nell herself appeared to be sensible of the 
power which lay in her. There had always existed a very tender love 
between them, but the young girl’s late illness and the week of agony 
during which her life was despaired of had made that love a tie of 
deeper consciousness to David as though it were from her life he drew 
his own. From this new phase of feeling sprang a sense of responsi- 
bility which gave him strength to battle with the selfish sorrow to 
which he had hitherto yielded too passively. It was love for his 
child that brought this strength to him, and thus was he ministering 
to the end which all the Ambler family hoped and prayed for. 

Of her mother’s story Nell was ignorant. In her early childhood, 
when she was old enough to understand things, she had been told 
that her mother was dead, and, as children do, she had accepted that 
simple statement with no suspicion of the tragedy which lay in it. 
Long ago, in the fresher and ever-recurrent stories of human lives 
which form the topic of the hour, Margaret Delmore’s story had been 
forgotten. Lord Camburton’s association with the incident which 
had put a stop to David Ambler’s career was in its nature so private 
and short-lived that it had not found its way into the columns of the 
journals which unfortunately thrive upon such-like scandals. From 
that period Lord Camburton had dropped out of theatrical circles, 
and this false patron of the stage was no longer seen in his hitherto 
favourite haunts. 

During the early days of the preparations for the equipment of 
the caravan the gipsy woman and Daddles had not been taken into 
account. When they heard of the new scheme they were in despair, 
and they waited in deep anxiety for some kind of intimation that they 
were not to be thrust aside. The gipsy woman was in agony; to be 
cut off from those she served and loved filled her with a terror she 
could not express in words. All she could do was to wait and pray. 
Daddles’s mind was made up. Where Fairy Nell went there would 
he go; if he went barefoot, if he starved, he would follow her. Some 
thought of this nature was also in the gipsy woman’s mind. 

But one night when Susan and Nell and her father were alone 
Nell suddenly cried :— 

“ Aunt Susan, Daddles! ” 

“Yes, dear,” said Susan ; and then, too, she thought of the two 
poor mortals who had served them so faithfully. 

‘© What will become of him, aunt? Can’t he go with us?” 

“The boy would be useful,” said David. “ There will be a great 
deal of rough work to do.” 

“Do take him, aunt,” said Nell. 

© You will need assistance also in domestic affairs,” said David. 
“You must not take too much upon yourself.” 

“ [ will go down and speak about it,” said Susan. 
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David performed ; he was letter perfect. 
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To the kitchen she went, and entered so softly that she was not 
heard by the gipsy woman, who was on her knees, her face buried in 
her hands. Daddles looked up and put his finger to his lips. Susan 
beckoned him outside ; her womanly heart was stirred to tenderest 
pity. 

“¢ She’s praying, please, miss,” whispered Daddles. 

‘For what ?” 

“That you'll take us with you. She’s praying for both of us.” 

Susan nodded and re-entered the kitchen, Daddles at her heels. 
She laid her hand upon the gipsy woman’s shoulder. The woman 
raised her head; she could scarcely see so blinded with tears were 
her eyes. A sudden tremor overpowered Susan and she fell on her 
knees by the side of the woman. 

“You wish to go with us?” said Susan in a low tone. 

“Oh yes, yes, yes! Take me, take me, take me!” sobbed the 
weeping woman, 

“ For Nell’s sake ?” whispered Susan. 

“Yes, for Nell’s sake. I'll work my fingers to the bone for you. 
Take me, take me, take me!” 

“You shall go,” said Susan. 

“God in heaven bless you! Oh you good woman—you good 
woman !” ‘Tears choked her utterance. 

“ And you shall go too, Daddles,” said Susan rising. She could 
scarcely control her voice. 

“Good luck to you, miss,” cried Daddles, and cut a double- 
shuffle as Susan ascended to the upper apartments. 

On a bright day in May the caravan started, Daddles driving one 
van a youthful Ambler the other. An itinerary had been mapped 
out and the advance agent was already at work in a small town 
some thirty miles from London, where they were to perform in the 
town hall. A gayer cavalcade never started on a voyage of adven- 
ture. Daddles was in his glory and so was Chops. Light hearts, 
hopeful minds, lovely clouds floating in the heavens, a taste of the 
coming summer in the air. Here and there an Ambler walking on 
ahead was looking over his parts in the plays to be performed little 
dreaming that here at his elbow was a drama of deeper human 
passion, of more thrilling intensity, than any in which he was to 
appear. 

The gipsy woman was at her duties in the domestic van with 
Susan assisting her. Some new kind of confidence appeared to be 
established between these two women. 

The gipsy woman stopped in her work to listen to a sweet young 
voice expressing her joy. It was Nell singing. 

A great success was the first night’s performance in the town hall. 
Cheap prices, of course, and the audience got their money’s worth. 
Nell did not appear ; 
she was not to play until she had fully recovered her strength. 

“ David,” said Colley, who was treasurer, stage manager, general 
director, and heaven knows what else, “after all expens:s paid, 
£18 8s.—'dem the odd pence!’ as Mantalini said—to the good. 
Before we’re three years older we'll build you a theatre. Do you 
see that star, Nell?” They were walking from the town hall to the 
caravan, where a hot supper awaited them. “ That’s the Ambler 
star. It twinkles, doesn’t it ?” 

At every halting place the first night’s success was repeated ; at 
every performance David’s great histrionic gifts were more fully in 
evidence. 

“ Vagrants they call us, do they ?” said Colley. “ We'll show 
‘em! Why, we’ve been asleep all these years! We have only 
just woke up.” 

In July Nell—bright, blithe, strong, fair and sweet as sweetest 
spring—played her part. The Ambler family bade fair to become a 
household word, and not only in the villazes and smaller towns. 

“ Why, look here,” said Colley, “here’s a letter from Blackpool 
asking for a date, and here’s another from Leeds. We shall have 
Manchester and Birmingham soon. Vivant the Amblers ! ” 

Meanwhile they were approaching the scene of David’s earliest 
triumph, Ridgway-on-Sea, and here they were now in the grand 
old forest skirting the town. It was an evening in August; a lovely 
sunset was heralding its approach. Soon the lamps of heaven would 
shine forth. All was peace—the earth, the sky, the air. But in this 
happy caravan there were hearts that were beating wildly with 
strange hopes and fears—with hopes and fears unexpressed. Nor 
could those hearts respond to the eternal mystery of majestic repose 
amidst which, and its more solemn portents of storm and tempest, 
we play our pigmy parts on and off the stage. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Queen and Society.— 


Queen Alexandra’s visit to 
Denmark is of the quietest 
character and is really more in 
the nature of a rest than a 
pleasure trip. She has been 
much shocked by recent scan- 
dals and rumours of others yet 
to come. Her own every-day 
life is so simple and quiet and 
domesticated that she is sadly 
out of sympathy with the 
feverish unrest of the smart 
set. Of course as Queen, and 
therefore leader of society, she 
tolerates much in public that 
she cordially dislikes in private, 
though there are some things, 
as recent events show, at 
which she insists upon drawing 
the line officially. 
she disapproves, and expresses 
her disapproval, of the manner 
in which ‘the modern girl 
emulates the freedom of the 
American type; but her 
keenest condemnation 
served for the married woman 
who struts upon the amateur 
stage with the airs of a pro- 
fessional and who 
shows an unwomanly taste for 
masculine parts or abbreviated 
dresses. Her ideal woman is more domesti- 
cated—a blend of the perfect housekeeper of 
the generation before last and the accom- 
plished bluestocking of the present day. 


Privately 


is re- 


actress 


Her Majesty as a Sailor.—At one time 
Queen Alexandra was a martyr to mal de mer, 
and as royalty has to travel a good deal more 
than ordinary individuals the affliction was a 
very trying one. Of late years, however, her 
Majesty has ceased to suffer from sea-sickness, 
and in the voyage to Calais the other day on 
her way to Copenhagen Queen Alexandra, in 
spite of very rough weather, remained for a 
considerable time on deck until the violence 
of the gale rendered it imperative for her 
Majesty to retire to her state cabin. On 
leaving the boat at Calais the Queen shook 
hands with the captain of the vessel and 
thanked him for the arrangements he had 
made for her comfort, a pleasing form of 
courtesy never omitted by royalty on such 
occasions, 


His Majesty and Ireland.—It has at last 
been officially announced that the King will 
visit Ireland during the summer though the 
exact date has not yet been fixed, but it is 
probable that the royal visit will be made in 
August and will take place during the Horse 


Week by Week. 


LADY DUPPLIN 


Is a daughter of the late Mr. Anthony Bacon and wife of Lord Dupplin, 


only son of Lord Kinnoull 


SS 


Show, which is always a gala week in Dublin. 
It was in 1868 that their Majesties as Prince 
and Princess of Wales paid their first visit to 
Ireland, and in 1885 they paid their third visit 
to their Irish subjects. Many changes have 
taken place in Ireland, social and _ political, 
since that last visit, and a pleasing feature of 
the royal Irish tour now in view will be the 
complete unanimity with which all classes 
will join in welcoming their Majesties. 

Back to Ireland.—The Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, who arrived the other day in 
London, will very shortly return to Ireland, 
where they are sure of a warm welcome, for 
the Duke and Duchess have made themselves 
extremely popular in Dublin. Another popu- 
lar personage who will spend Easter in Dublin 
is Lady Ardilaun. For some time past Lady 
Ardilaun has been ill at her house in London, 
but is happily quite recovered and is looking 
forward with much pleasure to visiting her 
lovely home at St. Anns near Howth, which 
is within an hout’s journey of the Irish capital. 
Lady Ardilaun is, of course, a daughter of the 
3rd Earl of Bantry and has among her cele- 
brated collection of water-colour drawings 
many beautiful scenes of her native home in 
the county of Cork. There are no children, 
and the title will die with Lord Ardilaun. 
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Lafayette 


A White Farm.—At Crichel 
in Dorset, the seat of Lord 
Alington, is the renowned 
white farm, where every living 
bird or beast is pure white, 
White 
white hens, and even spotlessly 
white butterflies are there to be 
seen. Lord Alington a little 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was plain Mr. Gerald 
Sturt, a well-to-do Dorsetshire 
squire, and in 1876 became 
Baron Alington of Killard, 
county Cork, in the peerage 
of Ireland. Royalty has fre- 
quently been entertained by 
Lord and Lady Alington, and 
at an entertainment given 
some years ago at Alington 
House no fewer than twelve 
members of the Royal Family 
were present, 


cows, white horses, 


Sir Edmund Monson.— 
The British embassy in Paris, 
the scene of so many brilliant 
functions and considered the 
plum ofall diplomatic positions, 
is externally by no means 
an imposing structure. Ap~ 
proached from the Rue St. 
Honore and entered by a court- 
yard it might be anybody’s residence, but inside 
the rooms are fine and en suite, and there 
are some good decorations and pictures; on 
gala nights a profusion of palms makes a 
presentable and palatial effect. Sir Edmund 
Monson, the present genial representative of 
his Britannic Majesty, is a tall, slight man, 
gifted with a manner of much Jonxhomie. 
Prior to his translation to Paris his excellency 
held a similar appointment in Vienna ; but 
it was at Copenhagen that the seeds of his 
diplomatic advancement were sown. 


A Friend of Kings.—There he had the 
advantage of securing the personal friendship 
of some of the most important royalties in 
Europe, and he started as regards our own 
Royal Family with the stars in his favour, 
for his brother, the late Lord Monson, was 
not. only the constant companion but 
the personal friend of the King’s brother. 
Captain Monson was for some time secretary 
of Hurlingham and occupied Musgrave House, 
almost adjoining the club. His son is 
the present peer and is private secretary to 
his uncle. The relationship between his 
excellency and his nephew is further com- 
plicated as regards an ambassador and his 
secretary inasmuch as {the ambassador is the 
secretary’s heir, 


DEE IAIgIe rE 


He Kept his Promise.—Lady Lamington, 
now in waiting on the Princess of Wales, is 
the wife of the popular ex-Governor of Queens- 
land, whose father was Mr. Cochrane-Baillie 
before Disraeli raised him to the peerage. 
The promotion of Mr. Cochrane-Baillie was, 
by the way, a remarkable instance of the long 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield. As boys they 
were schoolfellows together, and the young 
Disraeli one day, harping upon his fixed am- 
bition, promised to make his chum a peer 
when he himself was Prime Minister. Mr. 
Cochrane-Baillie went into politics as a Con- 
servative, and in due time his old schoolfellow 
became Prime Minister and made him Lord 


THE COUNTESS OF MAR AND KELLIE 


With her two children, Master Francis Erskine and 
Lady Mar and Kellie, who is a sister 


Lord Erskine. 
of Lord Shaftesbury, married in 1892 


Lamington in fulfilment of his promise, though 
as it happened the promotion was also fully 
earned by services to the party. 


The New Lady in Waiting.—Little 
known in London, Lady Lamington has 
the art of getting herself liked under the most 
difficult circumstances. When her husband 
was Governor of Queenland she was quite a 
success at’ Government House and left the 
colony with the goodwill of everyone. A 
typical Scotswoman she is fair, cheery, and 
pleasant, with plenty of tact of the sort that 
is required at a colonial court, where it is 
not always easy to hold the balance even 
between the local people without provoking 
jealousies which eventually lead to squabbles. 
Lady Lamington was Miss May Hozier before 
she was married and is a sister of the mem- 
ber for South Lanark and Lady Baird. She 
has been a good deal about the world with 
Lord Lamington but is a_ bad _ traveller 
nevertheless, and invariably suffers terribly 
from sea-sickness, but nothing can quench 
her enthusiasm for travel, which she shares 
with her husband. 


Speaight 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Dutiful Daughter.—Since the death of 
-Lady Salisbury Lady Gwendolen Cecil has 
been more than ever devoted to her father, 
the great marquis, and is now in the Riviera 


with him in search of health and quiet. Lady 
Gwendolen is neither a society beauty nor a 
society leader, nor does she care to be either. 
One of the most intellectual of women, with 
a man’s brain and a man’s grasp of the 
problems of public life, she subordinates 


LADY CAIRNS WITH HER DAUGHTERS, 
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herself entirely to her duties as a daughter. 
Lord Salisbury never moves without her. 
She discusses with him the topics he loves, 
the philosophy of the schools, the theoretical 
side of politics, the practical side of science. 
When he is well enough she takes him out 
tricycling or induces him to indulge in a little, 
at least, of the physical exercise which is so 
necessary for his health but which, never- 
theless, he carefully avoids. 


Are We Improving ?— Lately there has 
been a disposition to congratulate ourselves 
on our progress in civilisation, An occasional 
“spook” case or a periodical paternity dis- 
pute might dash our enthusiasm from time to 
time, but somehow there was always the com- 
forting belief that statistics were on the side 
of the optimist. Now comes a brutally frank 
man of figures who says we are worse than 
men were sixty years ago. Just as we were 
pluming ourselves on the disappearance of the 
three-bottle man this stickler for facts brings 
us up with a round turn. We no longer think 
it the correct thing for a gentleman to go to 
bed in his boots in the small hours and we 
avert our faces when we see a direputable 
citizen in the gutter. But, says our statistician, 
taking us all round we individually—not you 
and I, but the average man—drink 15 per 
cent. more liquor than our fathers drank in 
1840 and we pay 30 percent. more for it. 
In one year, he says, the people of this country 
pour £ 162,000,000 worth of intoxicating liquor 
down their throats. The sum is enormous. 
It would almost pay for the South African 
War. It would more than provide a pension 
of £2 a week for every Britisher over the age 
of sixty-five. To drink so much is certainly 
bad; to pay so much for it is worse. I sup- 
pose as an optimist one ought to be thankful 
that so many people nowadays have learned 
to carry their drink with decorum. 


Speaight 


ROSEMARY AND LAVENDER 


Lady Cairns is the widow of the 2nd Lord Cairns, who died in 1890, and the wife of Mr. Roger 
Stanley, whom she married in 1899. The elder girl in the photograph is her only child by her 
first husband 
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Lallie Charles 


LADY MARY SACKVILLE 


Is Lord De La Warr’s second sister. Her younger sister, Lady Margaret, has written some charming books of verses, 
and dedicated her last volume to Lady Mary 
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LADY MAUD WARRENDER_ IN. HER FANCY-DRESS COSTUME AS ‘ PITY” 
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HUNTINGDON IN HER FANCY-DRESS COSTUME AS “AUSTRALIA” 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Motor Misfits.—While we receive many 
communications as to magistrates’ speed 


punishments which do not fit the crime we 
receive sundry complaints of spare parts and 


THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND 


Mr. Graham Murray with his motor bicycle 


accessories supplied by manufacturers with a 
car which do not fit the motor, Exhaust 
valves are too short and thick-set and inlet 
valve springs are too long. Such motor mis- 
fits are usually discovered when the car breaks 
down a hundred miles from anywhere. Of 
course it is gross carelessness for an agent to 
send along with a 9 h.p. car the accessories 
belonging to a 20 h.p. vehicle, but these things 
_should be examined at the time of delivery. 
Don’t lock the stable when the steed is stolen 
or discover the misfits when hung up in a 
deserted country-side. 


Ladies’ Automobile Club.—The ladies’ 
branch of the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland is not growing apace. 
Feminine motorists are many, but they are 
not so far flocking for admission to all the 
rights and privileges of the A. C. G. B. and I. 
Lady automobilists who tour the Continent 
on their cars are sure to join because of the 
facilities offered by the club for procuring an 
open sesame through the customs and a royal 
road to the driving certificates, fermis de 
circulation, carte gris, and all the red-tape 
paraphernalia which hamper foreign motorists. 
Meanwhile the new Ladies’ Field Club offers 
the use of a Panhard car as an inducement 
to join. Dover Street, popularly known as 
Petticoat Lane by reason of the number of 
ladies’ clubs in its vicinity, will probably be 
chosen for the Ladies’ Automobile Clubhouse, 


A Motor Monastery.—The ladies rather 
wanted a “ mixed” motor club where they could 
entertain brothers, cousins, and uncles, for 
the Automobile Club is a kind of motoring 
monastery. No anti - woman 
vows are exacted from its mem- 
bers, but woe betide the motoring 
masculine who ventures to break 
the laws of the club by taking a 
lady to lunch or tea within the 
monastic circle. A member with 
a party of ladies on his car gets 
his luncheon at the club while his 
excommunicated feminine friends 
betake them to an A.B.C. for 
light refreshments. 


Motor Volunteer Corps. — 
The newly-formed motor volun- 
teer corps promises to be a 
great success. An attractive 
uniform has been architected, 
and ten days annual active 
service with his car in “good 
parade form” is exacted from 
each volunteer. Petrol is sup- 
plied to him and 30s. a day 
allowed for his and the chau/- 
feur’s expenses, motor volunteers 
providing their own messing and 
lodging from this grant. Six 
corps are to be formed. A 
motoring newspaper suggests a 
motor-boat volunteer squadron 
for sea-scouting, despatch-carry- 
ing, and coast defence generally, 
and in addition a corps of motor 
cycle guides. The British Army 
badly needs a guides corps, and 
none could do this work so well 
as motor cyclists. It is said the 
Admiralty looks with favour on 
the formation of a motor-boat 
: volunteer squadron since the 
motor-boat has shown itself vastly superior 
to the torpedo-boat for sea-scouting and 
despatch-carrying purposes. 


Motors in Poetry— Not on Canvas.— 
Speculation is again agog as to whether an 
R.A. will think it worth while to immortalise 
the motor car at the Academy. Soap bubbles, 
plates of cherries, and the Salvation Army 
have figured among a year’s art masterpieces, 
why not the magnificent, throbbing, all-alive 
motor car? Several French artists say that 
nobody cares for art nowadays, only auto- 
mobiles. The remedy is to combine the two. 
W. E. Henley has put the Mercédés into 
poetry ; why should not an R.A. put it “on 
the line”? 


Lady Drives 300 Miles an Hour. — 
Evidence (?) was given in a case before the 
Wortbing magistrates that a lady motorist 
at Arundel had travelled at the rate of 300 
miles an hour on the road. Other witnesses 
swore to nineteen miles, still others testified 
that nine miles was not exceeded; and Mrs. 
Frank Gardner, the lady driver in question, 
said the engine was entirely shut off as 
the car was going downhill. The magistrates, 
confused by such conflict in speed estimates, 
gave the lady the benefit of the doubt. 


Americans Want to Race on Irish Roads. 
—The American Automobile Club protests 
against the wise rule made by the British 
club that road speeding in Ireland previous to 
the race on cars capable of developing more 
than forty miles an hour should disqualify a 
competitor for the international race. The 
Americans plead that they can bring over 
their racers only. Consequently British 
motorists will be asked to lend touring cars 
to the American team for their preliminary 
canters over the Irish course. 


Dangers Ahead.—There can be no doubt 
that the harvest of accidents during the Paris- 
Madrid race, starting May 24, will be heavy 
unless fresh regulations be made. Of the 
300 entries doubtless some 250 will participate, 
the contestants starting every two minutes. 
It would be better to divide the race into two 
sections and take two days for the start. 


M. FOURNIER AND TOD SLOAN 


Discussing the prospects of the Gordon Bennett race 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s Ideas.—I have long been interested in An Orchestra of Actors.—Mr. Craig, I think, is right here—he 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s work, which has struck conventional critics as has been an actor himself and is not a mere theorist, In the 


very outré simply for the sake of being 
outré. WHencelam glad to see that the 
Morning Post, always generous in its 
support of artistic ideas, has opened its 
columns to him on the eve of his mother’s 
production of Te Vikings at the Imperial. 
In his most recent article he declares :—- 

(1) In twenty years, perhaps sooner, it will be 
possible to present on the stage the dramatic master- 
pieces of England. 

(2) In no London theatre is it possible to see a 
play well. 

(3) We have no orchestra of 
action to render our masterpieces. 

The Uncomfortable 
Theatre.—I thoroughly agree 
with Mr, Craig’s second pro- 
position as readers of these 
pages already know. In fact 
I believe that theatre con- 
struction is in its infancy. 
Somebody said at the O.P. 
discussion on the question 
that to give a person a seat 
from which he cannot see is 
nothing short of a fraud, and 
the statement is not far from 
the truth. True, our archi- 
tects have at last grasped the 
non-necessity of supporting 
pillars, but they have much 
to learn. If they did not 
make playhouses so uncom- 
fortable I feel sure they would 
increase the playgoing public. 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR OF THE GAIETY 


Queen’s Hall orchestra, for instance, there 
are no Sarasates: ‘but none the less they 
perform Mozart’s G minor symphony . . . 
to perfection, each man being nothing alone 
—everything when united.” No doubt a 
great number of our modern plays are 
constructed for one star to twinkle in, but 
the masterpieces are not. Hence the spas- 
modic character of their representation. 
As Mr. Craig says the ten principal actors 
in a theatre may receive salaries from 
Z100 to £10 each and the rest have to be 
contented with as little (proportionately) as 
30s. I feel sure that Mr. Craig’s dicta will 
be violently repudiated in certain quarters 
which believe that the s/atws guo has been 
fixed for all time. I fee] equally sure that 
his ideas are beginning to win on the mere ground of 
practical economics. Let Mr. Craig with his great 
good humour go on hammering away at his pro- 
positions. He has the advantage of youth and of the 
most engaging enthusiasm. 


Miss Gertie Millar.—The Gaiety is a fine place 
for developing a personality ; hence the great success 
of Miss Gertie Millar. I remember the young lady 
when she came to town in a very small part. Her 
real chance, however, came in: The Toreador, and 
when she sang “‘ Keep Off the Grass” I felt that she 
had come to stay. Since that time she has developed 
greatly and has become the wife of one of the com- 

posers of Zhe Toreador, to wit, Mr. Lionel 
Monckton. Miss Millar is a Yorkshire girl. 


An Unpuffed Player.—Mr. J. Fisher White 
of Mr. Tree’s company is one of those excellent 
players who curiously enough are not to be 
found paragraphed everywhere. As the fore- 
man of the jury in Resurrection his oppor- 
tunities are very limited, but as a piece of 
character acting his work in it compels attention 
by its truthfulness to life and the air 
of absolute conviction with which it is 
presented to us. On the first nights 
of Resurrection Mr. Fisher White 
appeared as Kriltzof, the political 
prisoner dying of consumption ; but in 
order that the scene of the Siberian 
journeying might be rendered less 
harrowing the part was eventually cut 

down so that it now remains 
little more than a name, 
although even in his brief 
moment on the scene Mr. 
White makes his mark. 


Ellis & Walery 


In private life she is Mrs. Lionel Monckton, wife of the clever composer of A Country Girl 
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AN AMUSING SCENE FROM 


This picture shows Lady Molly Martingale’s discomfiture as she challenges her own lover, who does not recognise her. 


“MY LADY MOLLY” 


Auty & Heaven 


AT TERRY'S 


Captain Romney: (Mr. Richard Green) is seen on the 


extreme left; Miss Alice Coverdale (Miss Dec’ma Moore), who was the girl destined for Captain Romney but who Lady Molly, masquerading as that gallant officer, proposed 
to marry, is seen protesting; poor Lady Molly (Miss Sybil Arundale) is kneeling in a timid manner when her lover has shown his teeth 


Mr. Fisher White’s Career.—Mr. White, 
who has been an actor for the past eleven 
years, had, although reading for another 
profession, determined a couple of years 
before making the plunge to adopt the 
stage asacareer. Curiously enough, although 
fascinated by acting he never but once in 
his life took part in amateur theatricals. 
He graduated at Oxford without tempting 
fortune in the O.U.D.S. and was fully qualified 
to practise as a solicitor before he took the 
first steps to carry out his intention to go on 
the stage. He made his first appearance in 
public at the Lyceum, Ipswich, with Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin’s company on February 1, 1892, 
as the player king in Hamlet, and remained 
with the same manager for a period of two 
and a half years, mostly playing Shaksperean 
parts on tour. Hethen joined Mrs. Bateman, 
also in the provinces, getting useful experience 
in comedy and drama during the eighteen 
months that he was with her. In February, 
1896, he got his first chance in London, when 
as Ourosh he appeared with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson in For the Crown at the Lyceum. 
In the following season he went with Mr. 
John Hare for a six months tour in America. 


He Joins Mr. Tree. — His next offer 
came from Mr. Tree for /u/ius Cesar, and 
accepting it he has continued without break 
at His Majesty’s, playing a part in each pro- 
duction there. In the revivals of Twelfth 
Night and The Merry Wives of Windsor 
he scored distinctly as Antonio and Justice 
Shallow. Last autumn for the first tour of 
The Eternal City he went out for a few weeks 
to create the part of Pope Pius X., and in 
Dublin—where objection was expected to the 
appearance of the Pope upon the stage—his 
dignified presentation of the character helped 
to secure a triumph instead of opposition. 


Mr. Fisher White hails from Hampshire. He 
has had relatives in most of the professions 
yet none of them ventured where he has, 
He is a skilful fencer, and in the last com- 
petition but one got into the final of the foil 
competition at the club in Warwick Street, 
his conqueror on that occasion being Mr. 
H. B. Warner, who is a redoubtable man 
with the sword. 


W & D, Downey 
MISS ELLA SNYDER 


In The Girl from Kay's at the Apollo 
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“My Lady Molly.”—Miss Sybil Arun- 
dale, the Lady Molly of Sidney Jones’s comic 
opera at Terry’s Theatre, was only seven 
years old when she first took part in a play as 
Sunnylocks in Clements under Mr. Hermann 
Vezin’s management, and to-day she must be 
about the youngest actress playing a leading 
part on the London stage. With her elder 
sister, Grace, she was much sought after 
to sing at at homes until an engagement 
for the pantomime of Humpty-Dumpty at 
Drury Lane opened up greater possibilities 
for both of them. That was succeeded by 
successful appearances as duettists at the 
Palace and other halls, followed by an in- 
evitable dissolution of partnership, for one 
sister went on the stage. 


Sybil on “Her Own.”—Sybil with her 
sister’s approval accepted an offer to go to 
the Garrick as Marion in Lord Tom Noddy. 
Later she made a hit at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh as Oberon, deserting Skakspere to fill 
leading singing and dancing parts for twelve 
months at the Alhambra. For Mr. George 
Edwardes she toured the provinces with his 
No. 1 Company as Rosa in 7he Messenger Boy 
and returned to London for the production of 
The Toreador, with which piece she remained 
at the Gaiety for six months. She has played 
principal boy and principal girl in several 
pantomimes, and her selection for the part 
that she now fills in Mr. Sidney Jones’s tuneful 
opera reflects credit on all concerned in it. 
Miss Arundale is a Londoner by birth, Irish 
by origin. She paints cleverly in water 
colours, does a little in black and white, 
cycles, and plays golf.. Her brother, Mr. 
Claude Kelly, artist and architect, designed 
the picture poster for My Lady Molly which 
represents his sister masquerading as a 
gallant of the eighteenth century. 
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Mr. Walter Passmore as “Puck the Pumpman” at the Savoy. 


Mra ner a resin 
DAUR AT HHI 


DRAWNaBY DAVID WILSON 


He appears (from a trap) first as Puck; he 


In the course of the two acts ot A Princess of Kensington Mr. Walter Passmore assumes all sorts of disguises. 


is 


Here he 


At another moment he is an old lawyer, at another a bandsman. 


represented as the registrar at the magical pump 


then puts on the clothes of Sir James Jellicoe, the rich banker. 
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GHB vAde eke 


MISS FLORENCE SHEE 


A young soprano 


Dr. Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.”— 
Dr. Elgar’s work is to be given for the. first 
time in London on Saturday afternoon, 
June 6, at three p.m., at the Westminster 
Cathedral. An influential committee has 
been formed for the occasion. The Amster- 
dam orchestra has been engaged, and the entire 
North Staffordshire Choir, pronounced by 
Dr. Elgar to be unexcelled for 
beauty of tone and excellence, will 
come to London purposely for this 
production. The soloists are not 
yet decided upon, except that 
Dr. Ludwig Wiilner will sing 
Gerontius. The cathedral, which 
has not yet been consecrated, and 
must therefore be looked upon 
for the occasion as a concert 
hall, has been kindly placed at 
Mr. Hugo G6rlitz’s disposal by 
Cardinal Vaughan and Canon 
Fenton. The new organ will be 
a feature, and the semi-chorus 
or celestial choir will be placed 
above the audience, where in 
future the cathedral choir will be 
located. The general musical 
arrangements are under the 
supervision of Mr. R. R. Terry, 
the musical director of the 
cathedral, whose edition of Tallis’s Zasnen- 
zations will be performed. 


AN 


MISS MAUD POWELL 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Miss Florence Shee.—Miss Florence Shee, 
a soprano singer, is likely soon to migrate 
from the concert platform to the lyric stage. 
She is one of the few natives of this country 
who have had the privilege of singing at a 
Bayreuth Festival, when the conductor, Herr 
Levi, congratulated her most warmly on her 


Elliott & ry 


INDIAN RECITER—MISS O. C. MALVERY 


successful appearance in Parsifal. Her 
musical studies were directed by Signor 
Bonetti, Mr. Henschel, and Signor Van- 
nucini of Florence. Her voice is a very 
sweet soprano, wide in range, and very 
pure. 


An Indian Reciter.—Miss Olive Christian 
Malvery was born in Lahore. She was 
educated in her native country and spent 
much of her time in travelling, acquiring the 
knowledge of several oriental languages, She 
visited Kashmir twice, and there the strange 
mysterious charm of her clear, full voice 
decided her on coming to England to take 
up the study of singing as a profession. She 
came (at the age of sixteen) to the Royal College 
of Music, studying under Mr. Henry Bloner. 
Then she went to Miss Burt (Fanny Heywood) 
to study elocution and dramatic art. In course 
of time she went to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who 
gave her a small part in Herod to understudy. 
Then she went to other actors for lessons, 
After an attack of influenza her voice became 
less strong so she decided to take up a 
career as a reciter and writer. The Duke of 
Westminster has lent her Grosvenor House 
to give a concert on May 4, and the Queen 
has consented to be a patron. Miss Malvery 
has a childlike, olive face and strangely 
fascinating black eyes, 
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HERR FELIX WEINGARTNER 


The great German conductor 


The Beethoven Festival.—Great interest 
is being taken in the forthcoming Beethoven 
Festival, which is due at the Queen’s Hall in a 
week’s time. In the course of nine days no 
fewer than thirty of Beethoven’s works will be 
given. The festival has been organised by 
Professor Kruse, the violinist. There will be- 
a special orchestra one hundred strong. 


Sousa.—Sousa has returned to town and 
will remain at the Queen’s Hall until Satur- 
day. He has had an extensive tour through- 
out England, and he now goes to: the 
Continent., Miss Maud Powell, who has 
played throughout the tour, is the violinist. 


A Young Composer.—Mr. Cyril Scott, the 
clever young composer whose string quartet 
was produced at one of the Broadwood 
concerts recently, was born at Oxton in 
Cheshire in 1879. He studied with Iwan 
Knorr at Frankfort. He has decided 
ideas as to making melody. He sees- 
no reason why a tune should not con- 
tinue all through a piece from the first 
> note to the last. In order to relieve: 
the monotony he disregards such things 
as tonality, and his last pieces are 
written in no key at all. It is difficult: 
to describe but it sounds quite natural.. 
M. Ruhler has played a symphony 
of his which Mr. Wood is going to play 
next season. 


\Elliott & Fry 
HERR JOHANN KRUSE 
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One of Mother Goose’s Golden Eggs—Mr. Arthur Collins’s Motor. 


Campbell & Gray 


Mr. Arthur Collins, now that the worries of a pantomime are over, can well afford to amuse himself. He is keen on motoring and rides an 8 h.p. Panhard 
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Hana 


MR. FRANK PARKER 


Stage manager at the Hippodrome 


A Busy Stage Manager.—Mr. Frank 
Parker, who is responsible for the stage 
management at the Hippodrome, began his 
career at the Adelphi under his 
uncle, Mr. John Parker, just a 
quarter of a century ago, and he 
knows every aspect of the work 
connected with the entertainment 
from the gas to the stagecraft. 
In his time he has served at the 
Adelphi, at Drury Lane, where he 
was prompter, and at the Gaiety, 
where he was associated with the 
production of Esmeralda and other 
pieces. He made his mark, so far 
as the public are concerned, by stage- 
managing Jorocco Bound at the 
Shaftesbury just ten years ago, 
and until he went to the Hippodrome 
he had been associated with musical 
comedies as, for example, Dandy 
Dick Whittington with Miss May 
Yohe, The French Maid, Her 
Royal Highness, and so on. 

Blowing Two Trumpets.— 
Everybody can blow his own 
trumpet, but who cares to blow 
two? And yet that is the feat 
accomplished by-Herr Romani at 
the Pavilion. He is a Hesse- 
Darmstadter, I believe, and learned 
the art as a bandmaster there. At 
any rate he can blow two trumpets 
at the same time, while his greatest 
feat is to balance a coach-horn 
perpendicularly in his lips, blow it, 
and play a drum at the same time. 
He is accompanied by two pretty 
(and very unmusic-hally) girls who 
tootle with great effect. There are 
also two cornetists at the Alhambra, 
the Sisters Magines-Mullini, also 
Germans. 


IN THE HALLS. 


Polyglot Talent.— The Alhambra has 
always a good supply of polyglot talent. In- 
deed, behind the scenes must be a veritable 
Tower of Babel. When I went there the other 
evening I found in the bill (1) a Russian troupe 
of singers, (2) a Parisian equestrienne, (3) an 
Italian lady (who undresses on the trapeze), 
(4) the German girl cornetists, (5) a Scots 
juggler, and (6) English eccentrics. A very 
clever turn at the Alhambra will be found in 
the four Burnells, comic pantomimists, who 
do all sorts of wonderful things including the 
playing of xylophones, while one of them 
twirls a lighted pole. The Burnells belong to 
the “ Gee” family, who are more widely spread 
over the variety business than perhaps any 
other combination. 


English ‘‘ Artistes” Improving.—I notice 
a great improvement in our home-grown 
“artistes.” The fact is that the American 
invasion has wakened them from their slow 
old ways and they are putting more thought 
and more work into their turns. Some of the 
American eccentrics certainly work prodi- 
giously. A young man saunters on casually 
and in fifteen minutes he will sing a comic 
stave, do a little bit of juggling, dance, and 
play the acrobat. 


Golf Burlesqued.—One of the funniest 
things I have ever s:en at the halls is the 
burlesque of Mr. George Robey playing golf 
as done by a ventriloquist at the Pavilion. 
The imperturbability of the caddie is splendid, 
and the imitation of Mr. Robey is excellent. 
“ Society ” fills the stalls to see this item alone. 


ROMANIS AT THE PAVILION 
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MR. E. A. PICKERING 


The new manager at the Alhambra 


Mr. Pickering of the Alhambra.—Mr. 
Edward Albert Pickering, who has been 
acting manager at the Alhambra ever since 
Mr. Dundas Slater migrated thereto 
from the Empire in 1898, was born 
in London in 1871. As a youngster 
he appeared at the Savoy and other 
theatres and has been more or 
less “in the profession ” all his life. 
He served under Mr. Slater at the 
Empire for some time, leaving him 
to try his luck in Arabia and 
America, only to return to Leicester 
Square to an improved position 
on that which he had filled before 
going abroad, It was a big jump 
for him when Mr. Slater invited 
him to goto the Alhambra as his 
assistant, ‘and now that Mr. Slater 
is leaving to take over the general 
inanagement of the Gattis’ theatrical 
and other enterprises it is quite likely 
that Mr. Pickering will succeed him. 
His great hobby is horse-riding, and 
for the last four years he has been 
a trooper in the Middlesex Imperial: 
Yeomanry. He has been offered 
“stripes,” but he is unable to devote 
sufficient time to the work to make 
him feel justified in accepting them, 
Mr. Pickering is extremely popular 
with Alhambra’ -patrons and 
possesses all the personal attributes 
of a successful manager. He is a 
bachelor and looks older than he 
is. The latter fact is one on which 
many will enviously congratulate 
him. I understand that there is 
a great dearth of managers. in 
London at present. The art is a 
very difficult one, especially in a 
music-hall, where the keenest busi- 
ness quality is required, 
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THE MOST SUNNY SPOT 


IN EUROPE—THE TERRACE 


IN FRONT OF THE CASINO AT MONTE CARLO 


Our Seventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post o# the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ¢e., answers to the third 
acrostic (dated April 15) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, April 27. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Seventh Series) 


Rough game, hard work indeed to keep the ball up. 
Small steed, well trained to twist and dodge and gallop. 


1. Up goes my arm, the water spouts, you see. 
Some speakers have been likened unto me. 


2. I form the heel or spur of Italy, 
H. Walpole named his ghost tale after me. 


3. Isle off north coast of Borneo, well known 
To stamp-collectors, when its stamps they own. 


4. This Way has proved a mine of gold they say 
To Martin Harvey—Means ‘no other” Way. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 


(Sixth Series) 


1 A B B (@) Al 
2h. AG: ! H 
Sete Raters) een ia Negeosi 
ZERO) D E R 
nS at) R U T (HIO) 
Gites Operas aeiNiG Niesats 
7aaleeNGe Onelion GarAGe Dash 
SHG oO oO N 


1. Is accepted with variousexplanations. The correct 
one is—Prefix S, change O to A, and it becomes ‘‘ Sabbat” 
(witches’ Sabbat or unholy orgy). ‘‘ Aint” is not holy. 
If you prefix s to ‘‘aint” and change thei to a it ee 
becomes ‘“‘saant” not ‘‘Satan.” ‘‘Agamist,” ‘ art,” 
“atheist,” and ‘ act ” are not necessarily holy. 


2. Ch: Ch: recognised abbreviation for Christ Church, 
Oxford )in Latin, Aedes Christi, or the house of Christ). 


3. Marquis de Rudini, Prime Minister of Italy, 1891-2, 
1896-8. Rienzi, Ricasoli, Rucellai, Rossi, and Rattazzi 
are scarcely statesmen ‘‘ of these latter days.’’ ‘‘ Ash- 
bury’s " answer to this light is almost illegible, and there 
is no explanation. It is conjectured to be ‘‘ Rossi.” 


4. River Oder flows below the Riesengebirge or Giant 
Mountains in Silesia. Two separate words like ‘‘ Orange 
River " cannot be accepted. 


5. Scientific name for the ostrich tribes. 
not a gait. 

6. Marshal of France known as “ the Great Captain." 
The only blot upon his fame was his cruel devastation of 
the Palatinate in 1674. Tamerlane was not known as 
“‘the Great Captain "’ and his cruelties were many. 


7. Refers to the warning bell on the Inchcape Rock 
just off the Isle of May. See Southey's poem, 


8. Racoon and nigger. Neither ‘‘Cceur de Lion” 
nor ‘ Coffin ’’ (presumably the singer) can be regarded as 
a ‘‘ beast.’’ One hundred and fifty-three answers were 
sent in, of which all but nine had |the uprights correct. 
All the lights were guessed by different people. 

Correct answers have been received from: Barum, 
Bulbul, Hairy-Wonder, Major, Micat, Nedals, Zenobia. 

The Acrostic Editor hopes to give the names of the 
winners next week, 


“Start " is 


‘*Etceteras” addressed answer to No. 12 to 7, Es-ex 
Street, Strand, from whence it was sent on, arriving 
two days late. Answers from “ Jackjill,” ‘‘ Marand,” 
“Nedals,” and a correction from ‘‘ Roma” arrived two 
days late. No answer to No. 11 was received from ‘ Wy- 
vern.” ‘‘Zuan” sent an unstamped answer to No. :2, 
which was refused at the office, returned by Dead Letter, 
and being sent again arrived five days late. It cannot be 
accepted. The answer to No. 11 credited to ‘‘ Chantilly " 
is now credited to ‘‘ Chloe,” the true pseudonym. ‘ Aspi- 
distra” is credited with the unsigned answer to No. 11. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


‘Cup-tie Finance. — Notwithstanding the 
abominable weather in which most of the 
cup ties have been played this season, the 
number of misguided people who take an 
interest in the football cup is still on the in- 
crease. No better tribute to the continued 
popularity of the struggle, in spite of the in- 
troduction of the League system, can be 
desired. In fact, it may be said that once the 
cup ties are embarked on interest in the 
League games is solely centred in the struggle 


for the past few years one cannot wonder at 
this reluctance. I am not suggesting that the 
competitors in the amateur championship are 
not honourable men, but as long as the com- 
petition preserves so strong a flavour of the 
publican and marker it is inevitable that it 
should be confined to one class of player. 
The billiard marker, indeed, I would prefer as 
a competitor to the publican, for while the 
former is openly a professional the latter is 
more or less sailing under false colours. 


LORD HAWKE’S TEAM 
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Cc. J. Burnup, F. L. Fane, and P. R. Johnson 


at each end of the table. Although only 
thirty-six ties have been played this year as 
compared with forty-two last spring the 
excess of spectators is 25,507, and there is an 
increase in receipts of £713. The figures to 


date Are :-- 
COMPETITION PROPER 
Spectators Receipts 
First round - - - = 241,323 £95737 
First round replayed ties - - 86,410 3,549 
First round second replayed tie- 20,000 610 
Second round - - - - 140,850 6,386 
Second round replayed tie - - 25,000 g18 
Third round - - - - 82,241 4,279 
Semi-finals - - - - - 90,500 3,310 
Total 686,324 £28,789 


Amateur Billiards.— It would be interesting 
to know whether J. T. Evison and G. A, Evi- 
son, who were entered for the markers’ tourna- 
ment which has been running at the Argyll 
Hall, are brothers of the gentleman of the same 
name who distinguished himself so greatly in 
the recent amateur championship. If this is 
the case it goes far to explain why the entries 
for the amateur championship year after year 
are limited to the same class of men. The 
difficulty of drawing up rules which would 
entirely eliminate the publican element from 
the contests for the amateur championship are 
no doubt great, but it ought not to be beyond 
the ingenuity of a committee to draft a set of 
regulations to excludé candidates closely con- 
nected by family ties with billiard markers. 
There are dozens of fine players in the 
service, not to speak of such men as Riming 


ton Wilson, who consistently refuse to touch , 


with a pair of tongs the amateur champion- 
ship, and looking at the names of the winners 


Corinthians and Queen’s Park.—While 
England and Scotland were fighting their 
battle at Sheffield the “A” teams, so to 
speak, of the two countries were engaged in a 
minor international contest at Queen’s Club. 
The Corinthians’ defeat of Queen’s Park by 
five goals to nil is far and away the best thing 
they have done this season, It is true that 
Queen’s Park are not the power in the land 
they once were, and their position in the 
Scots League is a humble one, but they are 
still a powerful side, and not many teams are 
capable of extracting five goals from them. 


The Corinthian forwards played with a dash 
and go-aheadness quite refreshing after the 
many lifeless performances in the past season. 
All the forwards were good, and R. Corbett 
after the first ten minutes was absolutely 
brilliant. His dribbling, passing, and shoot- 
ing were ‘quite masterly, and the way he 
headed one goal from a centre from Stan- 
borough was an electrifying effort. W. J. 
Oakley in the unfamiliar 7é/e of goalkeeper 
was a distinct success. He is one of those 
natural athletes to whom nothing comes 
amiss. The Scotsmen, except in goal and at 
centre-half, where Christie did some excellent 
work, were slow and somewhat clumsy, and 
another McColl is badly needed in the forward 
line. The tactics of their backs were not 
above reproach, and the penalty kick given 
against Campbell was the culminating point 
in a series of tackles after the Rugby method, 
but otherwise the game was a good exhibition 
of close and forceful play on both sides. 
Norris miskicked so often that he might easily 
have let his side down badly against smarter 
forwards. Beardsley, who took Morgan 
Owen’s place at centre-half, was not quite 
an effective substitute, but taken all round the 
Corinthians’ display was the best they have 
given this season, 


England v. Scotland.—England’s defeat 
at Sheffield can be briefly accounted for. 
Scotland’s forwards were faster and_ shot 
harder, her half-back line was stronger, while 
at back and in goal she was at least as good 
as England. The score does not really repre- 
sent the ease with which Scotland won. On 
paper the teams appeared to be fairly well 
matched. As the game went England was 
overwhelmed. Houlker was the best of the 
English halves, Booth seemed off colour, and 
Johnson was quite ineffective. Woodward 
was too closely watched by Raisbeck to have 
a chance of doing anything singlehanded, but 
it would be a mistake to suppose that he was 
a failure. Many of the reports of the match 
which I have read profess disappointment 
with Woodward’s play. For this disappoint- 
ment I was quite prepared remembering how 
often G. Q. Smith in international matches 
disappointed the critics. The truth of the 
matter, of course, is that a centre-forward 
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with a reputation has to pay a somewhat 
- severe penalty for his reputation in an inter- 
national match in being shadowed by the 
opposing centre-half from the beginning to 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AT SHEFFIELD 


Woodward scores England’s only goal 


the end of the game. What the critics forget 
is that this shadowing process necessarily tends 
to leave the inside men unmarked, and hence 
the centre-forward, who requires special watch- 
ing, even if he has no opportunities himself is 
indirectly the cause of opportunities to others. 
Raisbeck is not a great player in the same 
way that Needham was if judged by his power 
of feeding his forwards, but he is the best 
“spoiling” half now playing, and for some 
years his special mission in international 
matches has been to spoil England’s centre- 
forward, and it cannot be denied that he has 
generally performed his task to the satisfaction 
of his side. 


Timely Counsel.—At the dinner given in 
connection with the Arthur Dunn Cup the 
other evening Lord Kinnaird made some 
exceedingly timely and sensible remarks. 
Alluding to the so-called friction which exists 
between certain of the old-boy players and 
the Football Association Lord Kinnaird 
reminded his audience that the Association 
has to legislate for something like 700,000 
players of all sorts and conditions. If the 
old-boy section of the football community 
thinks that its interests are being neglected 
by the Association their best remedy, said 
Lord Kinnaird, is to take a more active part 
in the management of the game. Lord Kin- 
naird speaks as one having authority and not 


as one of the scribes, and it is impossible to 
question the wisdom of what he urges. Mere 
destructive criticism of the Football Associa- 
tion when it happens to tread on their corns 
is a useless policy on the 
part of the old-boy 
p'ayers. What is wanted 
is some one of their 
number to actively in- 
terest himself in football 
legislation generally. If 
the public school side 
of football has been 
neglected by the Asso- 
ciation since the retire- 
ment of Mr. N. L. Jack- 
son it is only because no 
one has arisen to take 
his place as a_ keen 
fighter on behalf of those 
whom he represented. 


Champion County. 
—The final for the 
Rugby county cham- 


pionship between Dur- 
ham and Kent provided 
the most exciting finish 
seen in any match this 
season, or for many seasons past for the 
matter of that. Up to a minute of time 
Durham were leading by a dropped goal to 
nothing. With about 
fifty seconds to go Kent 
gained a try. The posi- 
tion, therefore, when 
Spicer prepared to take 
the place kick was this— 
if he succeeded in kick- 
ing a goal his side won 
the championship by one 
point; if he failed the 
championship was Dur- 
ham’s by the same 
margin. It was an in- 
tensely trying moment 
for Spicer, but he kept 
his head well, and it was 
not his fault that the 
kick did not succeed, 
the wind taking the ball 
outside the post just as it 
appeared certain to go 
over the cross-bar. 


THE RAGEER 


they unquestionably were at Sheffield, when I 
looked at the linesman in his kilt I felt almost 
inclined to hope that England might be 
beaten. The thought of the keen disappoint- 
ment in the soul of the good man in kilts if 
he had to see his country defeated was too 
much for my patriotism. Personally, if 1 were 
a Scotsman and my pride in the football 
prowess of my country induced me to wear a 
kilt as a linesman I should prefer that 
uitlanders from across the border were not 
employed to help in the overthrow of England ; 
but after all I suppose to the true-born 
enthusiast victory is the chief consideration, 
and if it can only be accomplished by the aid 
of expatriated Scotsmen that is not Scotland’s 
fault but only her misfortune. 


The Lack of an Opportunist.—In many 
respects the match at Sheffield resembled the 
international between England and Scotland 
at the Crystal, Palace two years ago. Then 
as on last Saturday week, England, playing 
with the wind behind them in the first half 
led by one goal to nothing at half-time. In 
the second half, as at Sheffield, the supe- 
riority of the Scots forwards asserted itself, 
and England’s lead was quickly reduced to 
a deficiency of one goal to two. A slip by 


one of the Scottish backs, however, gave 
Bloomer an opportunity for equalising, and 
the better side had to remain content with 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AT SHEFFIELD 


Kilted Enthusiasm. 
—The enthusiasm of 
the dour Scotsman for football is a thing by 
itself. Nothing like it can be found any- 
where in England, Ireland, or Wales. Even 
if Scotland had not been the better side, as 
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A throw-in by one of the Scots halves 


Teed 


Scotland spoils a good dribble 


adraw. On Saturday week, however, no such 
special piece of luck came in England’s way. 
It is possible though that the presence of an 
opportunist like Bloomer might, even at Shef- 
field, have found a chance of saving his 
country from defeat. It was not, however, the 
fault of the selection committee that Bloomer 
was not in the English team. He had been 
far from well for a fortnight before the match, 
and his selection would have been a risk. 


A Curious Omission.—Despite the 
voluminous extent of the Rugby Union 
rules and regulations it is a curious fact that 
not a word appears as to the length of time 
the final match was to occupy. As a conse- 
quence of this reticence the matter was settled 
by the spin of the coin at West Hartlepool 
last Saturday week, the Kent captain con- 
tending for thirty-five minutes each way, while 
Poole of Durham wanted forty minutes. Kent 
unfortunately won the spin of the coin, for as 
the game was played it was quite possible 
that they might have won the championship 
had the match been played in two forties 
instead of two thirty-fives. 
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SOME ARTISTIC AND HISTORICAL PIANOS. 


Probably no instrument connected with the great science of har- fly from Paris during the Revolution, and again like many others he 

mony enjoys a more romantic and varied career than the piano. took refuge in London. It was thus the beautiful Erard piano began 
The little band of workers living in the centuries past on Italian its brilliant English career. The present owners of the business 
soil evolving from the harpsichord the great instrument of to-day look with pride upon their instrument and regard its maker as the 
never in their wildest imaginings conceived the possibilities nor the father of the great piano family. Under Sebastian Erard’s master 
probabilities of the new instrument, for the piano began its career touch the primitive piano developed into an instrument of great 
reluctantly, so we are told; perhaps it feit and at the same time importance, and in spite of many imitators the action of the piano, 
feared the ubiquitousness of its nature. Timidly it began its its most marked feature, has never been equalled. As time went on 
wanderings over Europe (curiously enough a lone English monk and new developments appeared, the Erard keeping pace with the 
living in Rome was the one to make the first instrument for this most up-to-date improvements, it still remains unrivalled in its 


marvellous action, and notwithstanding the 
restless spirit of the age, which like that of the 
Athenians of old is always anxious for “some 
new thing,” the true musical mind is still 
devoted to the father instrument. 

Far more artistic, if not so interesting, are 
the pianos bought by our modern millionaires. 
Graceful in form, delicate in colouring, and 
decorated by the highest that brush and chisel 
can produce, these pianos appear to represent 
the acme of their artistic possibilities. It was 
not possible for dear little Mozart to play on so 
gorgeous an instrument, for Watteau was not 
then the model for artistic decoration, but 
looking at these instruments instinctively recalls 
the well-known engraving which portrays 
Mozart playing at the Court of the Emperor 
Joseph I. The great genius must then have 
been about six years old—that was about the 
age he made his first European tour; his little 
feet do not come any way near the pedals, 
but the “might of intelligence” conquers the 
instrument, which looks so much greater than 
the young performer. Listening to his inspired 
tones are the cvéme of European nobility, the 
women in Watteau costume, the men in silk 
A LOUIS XVI. PIANO AT THE < J hose and velvet breeches. It is this Watteau 

SALLE ERARD . period which lends itself so charmingly to piano 
decoration, and these pianos fairly glisten with 
its pastoral scenes done in vernis Martin. A 


country), but gaining strength and beauty as 
it journeyed on it finally conquered all 
civilised nations as if by some secret charm. 


These reflections were awakened one evening at a musical ‘at specially exquisite creation of the Louis XVI. period is painted in 
home” given at the Salle Erard while examining a curious little reseda green. The whole of the lid, the fall, and the sides are 
instrument made about a hundred years ago by the famous maker decorated with artistic drawings after Watteau in exquisitely blend- 
of that name. An unpretending card tells the following interesting ing tones effectively thrown into relief by the reseda background. 
story : “We (Erard Fréres) certify that this square piano was sold The support and under carriage are in finely-carved wood, painted 
by us to his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon I. for the use of green, and finished with gold. Another piano in the same style, 
her Majesty Marie Louise, 20 March, 1810, for the Palais des representing the Louis XV. period, has gold as the predominating 
Tuileries.—(Signed) ERARD & Co., Paris.” The original of this tone. This also has 


card may be seen to-day pasted on the instrument under the key- been decorated by a 
board, a fact the writer can bear testimony to; for at the terrible risk celebrated artist in 
of chiffon and frill she saw it with her own eyes—an ordinary, a vernis Martin. © 

very ordinary, and uninspiring little instrument 
as far related to the artistic creations found in eee 
the music-rooms of royalty to-day as the s 
common or garden chrysanthemum is related 
to the modern glories now displayed in the 
London shop windows. Yet what a tale it 
could unfold, this little instrument with its 
meagre five octaves, its severe outlines, its 
sombre tones—a tale of blighted hopes, of 
mad ambition, and of a despotic will that 
braved all danger in its insatiable desire for 
power and glory. 

M. Erard, the founder of this great 
industry, lived in thrilling times. He came 
to Paris from Strasburg at the age of six- 
teen and afterwards witnessed many of the 
stirring events of the reign of Louis XVI. and 
of Napoleon I. To his beautiful patroness, 
Marie Antoinette, to whom he was _harpsi- 
chord maker, he was devoted, and after her 
tragic end he purchased one of her country 
seats, La Mouette, situated in the Bois de 
Boulogne. This property is still one of the 
most valued possessions of the firm. Like CACEE ER ARDY 
many others Sebastian Erard was obliged to 
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The Extremes in “The Admirable Crichton.” 


Ellis & Walery 
THE EARL OF LOAM SERENADES THE KITCHENMAID 


In vhis picture the Earl of Loam (Mr. Henry Kemble), who like Captain Kettle has a penchant for the concertina, serenades (on the desert island) his ex. 


-kitchen 
wench, Tweeney (Miss Pattie Brown) 


; Lillis & Walery 
THE EARL OF LOAM’S DAUGHTER MAKES LOVE TO THE BUTLER 
In this picture the case is altered. The Earl of Loam's daughter, Lady Mary Lasenby, 


Crichton, who by dint of brains assumes the complete generalship of the shipwrecked party. He is doubtful, however, whether it is 
playing the game to let the lady propose 


falls deeply in love (on the desert island) with her father’s butler, the Admirable 
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OTTERS AND OTTER-HUNTING. 


Otter-hunting Starts.—It is quite possible for the man whose 
whole aim and object in life is hunting and nothing but hunting to 
so arrange that he can enjoy his favourite sport all the year round. 
He cannot, it is true, hunt foxes all the time (and there are some 
supercilious sportsmen who think nothing else is worth while), but 
if he be a man of catholic tastes who loves hunting for the sheer 
joy of the chase he can manage to spin out his year most happily 
with the aid of staghounds, foxhounds, harriers, and otterhounds. 
Now that the fox-hunting season is at an end otter hunting is just 
beginning in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
will afford ample scope for the keen man for the next five months, 
which will carry him into the middle of September, barring bad 
floods, which are the bane of the otter-hunter as frost is of the fox- 
hunter. When otter-hunting closes the “all-the-year” sportsman 
can then enjoy his gallops with the staghounds over the wild Exmoor 
until October, when cub-hunting will claim him until the regular 
fox-hunting season comes round. 


The Otter and his Ways.—There is an air of mystery and 
secretiveness about the otter which has always successfully defied 
the investigations of the most ardent naturalist. From the nature of 
his habits and his manner of hiding himself it is no easy matter to 
make him the object of prolonged study, and the most diverse 
opinions obtain among otter-hunters with regard to him. There is 
no instance, so far as I am aware, of an otter ever having been 
domesticated as foxes many times have been. He has no local 
attachment like the fox, the badger, or the hare. He is a wanderer 


on the face of the earth;ever on the move seeking fresh streams 


from night to night. On the dry ledges 
of house drains or up some dry hole, the 
mouth of which is a foot or two under 
water, he makes his bed. Here he stays 
until after sunset and disappears again! 
into some other stronghold at sunrise. 
The distance he will travel during the 
night is almost incredible. So softly 
does he swim that only a practised ear can recognise his movement 
in the gentle lapping sound of the water on the quiet night. Aided 
by the dark colour of his hide he easily escapes detection from all 
but those who have the keenest eyes. 


The Angler’s Friend.—His power of scent is tremendously 
developed, and after a stream has been drawn by hounds in pursuit 
of him no otter is likely to be found near that water for five or six 
weeks at least. Hence a good otter-hunting district must have a 
wide range of rivers. A certain amount of prejudice still exists 
among anglers against the otter tribe, although it has been proved 
almost conclusively that he is not such a bad friend to them as was 
originally suspected. For one thing the waters that an otter frequents 
are always over-stocked waters, and he makes his meals off the 
coarser fish such as chub and roach. It is only the sickly pike or 
the old cannibal trout that fall a prey to him, and in this manner by 
destroying the evildoers who live upon the younger and smaller fish 
he is acting as the angler’s friend. Many fishermen have recognised 
this, and the objection to otter preservation has largely died out. 
As a matter of fact the supply of otters has considerably increased 
during the last few years, and the sport of otter-hunting was never in 
a more prosperous condition. 
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A Matter of Opinion.—Although the Eucyclopedia Britannica 
lays down dogmatically that otters only breed in the early spring 
this does not seem by any means a proven fact. Many expert otter- 
hunters and naturalists have come to the conclusion as a result of 
observation that otters like dogs breed at all seasons of the year. 
The average litter consists of three or four, and the size of the baby 
otter is about the same as that of a kitten. The full-grown otter 
frequently grows to a length of 3} ft. and weighs anything from 
18 to 24 lb. A mistake frequently made even by well-informed 
people is that the otter is amphibious; that is to say, is capable 
of living in water. This, of course, is not the case. He goes to the 
water for his food and for the purpose of refuge, but he always makes 
his bed on dry land and takes long excursions on fevra firma. 


The Otterhound.—Experience has shown that a mixed pack of 
hounds is the most satisfactory for otter-hunting. In the “ good old 
days’ before sport became the highly organised affair it now is, any 
dog was thought good enough for otter-hunting, and some of the 
packs were fearful and wonderful to behold. Nowadays the regular 
packs consist of otterhounds and foxhounds working together with 
sometimes two or three rough harriers to help them on the trail. 
Not all foxhounds take to the scent of the otter, but once really keen 
the foxhound is more satisfactory than the hound especially bred for 
the purpose on account of his greater endurance and stamina. 
Moreover, the foxhound will take the water quite as readily as the 
otterhound, and he is less liable to cold and rheumatism. The 
evolution of the otterhound, while it forms a most interesting chapter 
in the history of breeding, cannot be said to be entirely satisfactory. 


It is quite possible, however, that a type 
will be produced in the future which will 
combine in the one hound the qualities 
I have named as belonging to the fox- 
hound together with the grand scent 
and the beautiful ‘‘ music” of the present 
otterhound. Terriers, like foxhounds, 
frequently evince a great dislike to the 
otter scent, but if they take kindly to it they frequently render most 
valuable assistance in a pack. 


Something Like a Terrier.—The 8th Duke of Beaufort, who 
kept otterhounds for many years, possessed some remarkable terriers. 
A writer in the Badminton volume relates that one called Billy 
was so keen and so clever that if he caught wind of an otter through 
a rat’s hole on the bank he would first search for an entrance, and if 
he did not find one above water would go under to a depth of 18 in. 
or 2 ft. Then shortly after a chain of silver bubbles would rise 
to the surface and Billy triumphant come up again. Two other 
terriers acquired this very rare accomplishment from Billy. 


Packs of Otterhounds.—There are eighteen organised packs 
devoted exclusively to otter-hunting in the United Kingdom, and the 
season which is now starting promises to be an exceedingly good 
one. The north of Devon is one of the keenest centres of the sport, 
and among the most famous packs are the Cheriton, the Culmstock, 
the Hawkstone, and the regimental pack, the King’s. Mr. Hastings 
Clay’s subscription pack, which last year were Jet out to Captain 
Graham Clarke to hunt the Culmstock country, will again be showing 
sport this year on the rivers of Monmouthshire and the adjoining 
counties. 
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A Stuart Ball.—The fashion for picture 
‘balls grows apace. It began with the costume 
ball at Calcutta in Decen ber last, when all 
‘the guests made their appearance in the quaint 
and not altogether graceful attire of the First 
Empire, and it culminated in the great event of 
the Dublin season when Lady Dudley’s costume 
ball took place, and to all intents and purposes 
the beauties immortalised by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Nattier, Watteau, and Romney 
‘appeared to have stepped down from their 
canvases to join in the festive scene. Lord 
and Lady Galway’s choice of a Charles I. 
and Charles II, ball to celebrate the majority 
of their son is a very happy one. If the 
romance of the later periods of history has 
rather eclipsed the former owing to the in- 
defatigable efforts of the great painters to 
immortalise the society beauties of the day 
Vandyck and other contemporary painters 
have left us a very clear idea of th> luxury of 
‘dresses of the Court ladies in the reign of 
King Charles I., and the stateliness of their 
attire is admirably adapted for a fancy-dress 
‘ball. - 


A Beautiful Portrait.—In any case the 
fashion in hairdressing during that period 
‘was never improved upon. Queen Henrietta 
Maria's picture is a typical instance, and her 
pretty head with its clusters of natural-looking 
dark curls caught with a pearl fillet and 
softened on the forehead with tiny ringlets 
suggests the we plus ultra of coiffures which 
is likely to suit any face young enough to 
stand it. Her full white satin gown put into 
-deep pleats round the waist and having a little 
“jacket bodice ” of scalloped satin with immense 
pouged elbow sleeves finished with hanging 
frills of priceless lace and adorned with a 
jewelled girdle is likewise charming for fancy- 
dress purposes, and I am often inclined to 
wish that this picture of the beautiful trouble- 
tried Queen had been the last that was 
paint-d and that there was no haunting 
after-picture still in existence depicting her 
as she was when years and sorrow had 
robbed her lovely face of more than half its 
charm. A picture of the rst Duchess of 
Rutland carried out in white and silver is the 
choice of Miss Violet Monckton for the coming- 
of-age ball, and the dresses of the men are 
particularly striking and gorgeous in imitation 
of the extravagant attire of the light-hearted 
Cavaliers. Lord Galway’s suit is composed 
of orange velvet, while-I hear that the demand 
upon the resources of the wiymakers is almost 
as great as it must have been in the time of 
the two Stuart Kings themselves. 


A Scots Drawing - room. — Naturally 
Scotland is going wild wich joy over the 
prospect of a drawing-room in Holyrood 
Castle The grey old stronghold with its 
romantic: memories, its frowning turrets and 
panorama of mountain scenery, provides an 
ideal setting for a scene of stately splendour, 
and it is delightful to think that it will once 
again be put to “kingly ” uses, but the dis- 
appointment that instead of plumes and 


DAY” eo PAIRROR- 
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rustling court trains “morning dress with 
bonnets” is to be de rigueur is naturally 
rather keen among a good many people. For 


my own part I am inclined to think that from 
the point of view of Dame Fashion the scene, 
if by no means so brilliant, will in any case 
There is a sameness 


be more interesting. 


PARK TOILETTE 


Of spotted royal blue voile trimmed with jetted passementerie and 
black satin ribbon 


about the regulation court gowns which there 
certainly will not be in the case of the 
“morning toilettes” demanded for the occa- 
sion, and the smart couturiéres will vie with 
each other in producing effects and harmonies 
worthy of the occasion. The decree, too, 
debarring ladies who have been present at 
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courts in London since his Majesty’s acces- 
sion from taking part in the function at Holy- 
rood is a perfectly reasonable and wise one 
and appears to have satisfied everyone as to 
its justice. It will, of course, permit of a 
larger circle of Scottish dames being included. 


Materials.—Of the new coloured tussore 
gowns I spoke some while ago, and I am still 
faithful to my impression that they would be 
distinctly hard to improve upon for summer 
wear, but it is the Chinese ribbon tussore 
which promises to be even more fashionable 
this season than the thinner material. It can 
hardly be as light and cool as the latter for 
midsummer weather as it possesses distinctly 

more “substance,” but it is very adapt- 
able nevertheless and makes the smartest 
of costumes trimmed with hand-made 
lace to match its own particular shade 
and embroidered, of course, to corre- 
spond. A gown of pale “jade” green 
Chinese tussore at which I was_privi- 
leged to have a peep the 
other day was fashioned with 
a bolero cut into little points, 
each point finished with tiny 
green silk ball tassels ; it was 
sufficiently short to show a 
full under vest of string- 
coloured _accordion-pleated 
chiffon, The collar, which 
was Cut low over the shoulders 
and shaped away into stole 
fronts, was of thin pale 
green cloth beautifully em- 
broidered in shades of black, 
green, cream, and gold and 
hemmed with green taffetas. 
There were in addition thick 
string-coloured cords of what 
looked like twisted yarn 
finished with gold tassels for 
supplementary adornment, 
the skirt being designed with 
a hip yoke cut into two 
mitred straps back and front 
and put into deep pleats 
under each 
of these 
straps. 


Collars. 
—As re- 
gards_ the 
matter of 
collars, the 


deep cape 
with — stole 
fronts is 


almost ubi- 
quitous, 
and it is an 
incontestable fact that white lace collars will be 
infinitely more general this season than those 
in the tints varying from cream to coffee colour 
which have been so usual of late. The natural 
conclusion one comes to on such a point is 
that we shall have to tax vur resources even 
more than ever if we are to trim our gowns 


